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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    MYSTERIES   OF   WILDERNESS   CREEK. 

Apart  from  the  natural  dangers  of  that  section 
of  the  coast  which  was  dominated  by  Demon's 
Rock,  mariners  had  other  reasons  for  giving  the 
waters  of  Wilderness  Creek  a  wide  berth.  During 
countless  ages  the  frosts  and  storms  of  winter,  like 
untiring  sculptors,  have  been  carving  the  rocks 
into  fantastic  shapes,  nowhere  more  strange  and 
weird  than  w^here  they  guard  the  navigable  cur- 
rent that  Keith  had  discovered. 

Borne  on  the  winds  from  this  area  of  Nas- 
quappe,  sailors  off  Labrador  heard  in  the  air,  and 
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on  the  tops  about  the  masts,  a  great  clamour  of 
voices,  confused  and  mixed,  such  as  you  may 
hear  from  a  crowd  at  a  fair  or  in  a  market-place ; 
whereupon  they  kncAV  that  the  Island  of  Demons 
was  not  far  away.  In  the  old  charts  it  is  marked 
with  devils  rampant,  having  horns  and  tails. 

The  sailors  of  those  days  had  woeful  privileges 
that  do  not  belong  to  their  successors.  They 
had  seen  the  "  Flying  Dutchman"  beating  round 
Cape  Horn.  They  had  seen  in  cloudy  squalls 
the  phantom  ship  of  the  Cornish  wrecker  sailing 
over  sea  and  land;  the  Scotch  "Meggie  of  the 
Shore,"  with  her  visions  of  spectral  boats  that 
were  doomed;  and 

"  The    Spectre-ship  of  Salem,  with  the  dead  men  in  her  shrouds, 
SaiUng  sheer  above   the  water  in  the   looming  moving  clouds." 

They  had  seen  the  demons  of  the  storm,  the  mermaid 
with  her  comb  and  glass,  the  sea-serpent  with  his 
fiery  eyes;  they  had  vSpoken  to  dead  men's  ghosts. 
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With  the  legends  of  the  Labrador  coast  they 
mixed  stories  that  were  half  the  truth,  and  tradi- 
tions that  hold  their  place  in  poetry  and  romance. 
Whittier,  the  American  poet,  tells  of  a  phantom 
ship  which  mariners  a  hundred  years  ago  would 
swear  to.  The  young  captain  of  the  schooner 
visited  the  Labrador  coast,  where  in  a  secluded 
bay  lived  with  their  Catholic  mother  two  beautiful 
sisters.  The}^  both  fell  in  love  with  the  handsome 
skipper  who,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  younger 
of  the  two.  She  was  shut  up  in  her  room  by 
the  mother  just  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
arranged  to  meet  her  lover  and  fly  with  him. 
Her  elder  sister  profiting  by  her  absence  went 
in  her  place  and  was  carried  out  to  sea  in  the 
skipper's  vessel.  On  learning  the  deception  that 
had  been  practised  upon  him  he  returned  to  find 
his  sweetheart  dead;  and  no  more  was  ever 
seen  of  the  skipper  or  his  ship. 
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"  But  even  yet,  at  Seven-Isle  Bay, 
Is  told  the  ghastly  tale 
Of  a  weird  unspoken  sail. 
She  flits  before  no  earthly  blast, 
With  the  red  sign  fluttering  from   her  mast, 
The  ghost  of  the  Schooner  Breeze." 

A  noted  legend  of  the  adjacent  Belle  Isle  was 
told  in  fo'castle  yarns  in  the  days  of  which  I  am 
speaking;  how  Roberval  had  put  on  shore  from 
his  fleet  the  Lady  Marguerite  (niece  of  the  then 
Viceroy  of  New  France)  and  her  lover,  whose 
conduct  had  scandalised  him  during  the  voyage 
out  from  home.  He  selected  for  their  punish- 
ment the  Island  of  Demons.  Here  the  unhappy 
pair  were  attacked  by  the  fiends.  The  sailors 
could  tell  you  how  many  of  them  there  were, 
together  with  the  particular  form  of  their  horns  and 
tails,  and  the  horrid  grin  of  their  fiery  jaws ;  and 
they  could  describe  the  whiteness  and  purity  of 
the   band  of  saints   that    came  to  the  aid  of  the 
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penitent  lovers.  But  even  these  heaven-sent 
messengers  could  not  save  the  father  nor  the 
child;  both  died  within  a  few  days,  leaving  the 
Lady  Marguerite  alone  in  the  terrible  wilderness. 
One  day  the  smoke  of  a  fire  attracted  a  crew  of 
fishermen ;  they  ventured  to  land  on  the  haunted 
island  where  they  found  the  unhappy  woman, 
and  rescued  her  after  she  had  lived  among 
the  fiends  of  Demon's  Isle  for  upwards  of 
two  years. 

These  stories,  and  many  still  more  startling 
mysteries  of  the  deep  and  its  haunted  coasts,  the 
sailors  of  the  sea  knew  by  heart.  But  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  realities  of  Wilderness  Creek. 
The  fishermen  who  in  the  brief  summer  months 
carried  off  the  harvests  of  the  Labrador  coast,  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  tempting  the  demons  of 
Nasquappe  or  the  adjacent  islands  by  a  trip  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  fish-stakes  and  landing- 
tages.     For  vears  and  years  with  the  first  sigfns 
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of  autumn  the  fishermen  from  France  and  Italy, 
from  America  and  the  west  of  England  had 
sailed  home  with  their  scaly  treasures,  some  to 
be  caught  by  hostile  cruisers,  some  to  go  to 
the  bottom  perhaps,  the  larger  proportion  fortun- 
ately to  find  welcoming  hands  at  ancient  jetties- 
and  in  picturesque  seaports. 

When  the  "  St.  Dennis, "  dashing  into  the  broken 
waters  that  were  white  with  foam  one  moment, 
black  the  next  with  the  shadows  of  forbidding 
rocks,  had  in  the  hands  of  her  daring  pilot  sailed 
into  Wilderness  Creek  and  found  rest  in  the  still, 
calm  harbour,  it  was  found  that  one  of  their 
company  was  missing.  He  had  either  remained 
on  board  the  "Avenger"  with  the  Frenchmen,  or 
had  been  drowned.  Keith  concluded  that  he  had 
not  met  the  latter  fate,  seeing  that  he  must  have 
been  born  to  be  hanged.  This  person  was  no 
other  than  Lester  Bentz,  whose  life  had  been 
spared    at    the    intercession    of   Preedie    that    he 
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might  be  made  the  drudge  and  butt  of  the  ship. 
There  was  more  vengeance  in  keeping  him  alive 
under  such  circumstances,  Preedie  argued,  than 
in  giving  him  the  quiet  rest  of  the  grave;  and 
so  Bentz  had  been  spared,  but  only  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  living  death,  seeing  that  every- 
day he  expected  Keith  to  cut  him  down  or  have 
him  swung  to  the  yard-arm  as  he  had  seen  the 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  fishing  fleet  swing  above 
the  fire.  When,  therefore,  the  opportunity  came 
for  a  change  of  masters,  Bentz  hid  himself  in  the 
hold  of  Ristack's  unfortunate  ship,  and  presently 
made  friends  with  the  Mossoos,  who  were  taken 
in  tow  by  the  three-decker  "  St.  George,  "  and 
carried  to  Halifax. 

The  "  St.  George"  had  given  up  her  pursuit  of 
Keith  only  when  the  chase  led  to  shoals  and 
rocks  that  were  more  dangerous  than  batteries  of 
guns  or  boarding-pikes.  vShe  lay-to  off  Nasquappe 
the  next  day,  and  the  weather  having  moderated, 
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sent  a  boat  in  search  of  bodies  or  other  tokens 
of  wreck  and  disaster.  The  officer  returned, 
having  nothing  to  report  beyond  the  well-known 
inaccessibility  of  the  coast  and  its  dangers. 

When  the  "Anne  of  Dartmouth"  made  for  Wil- 
derness Creek  after  her  emancipation  from  the 
command  of  Ristack,  Bentz,  by  order  of  Preedie, 
had  been  confined  to  the  hold,  where  he  had 
remained  until  the  ship  was  once  more  out  at 
sea.  He  had  nevertheless  heard  sufficient  in  the 
undisguised  talk  of  the  crew  to  enable  him  to 
give  valuable  information  to  the  English  Admi- 
ral ;  but  his  lordship  only  regarded  the  revelations 
of  Bentz  concerning  an  inland  lake  and  a  calm 
channel  thereto  as  a  sailor's  yarn ;  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  test  the  truth  of  his  romantic 
story. 

Bentz  being  missed,  Keith  at  once  had  the 
entrance  to  Wilderness  Creek  barred  with  chains ; 
and  a  similar  precaution  was  taken  in  regard  to 
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the  harbour  "  exit."  This  accompHshed,  he  and  his 
crew  settled  down  to  rest  and  for  mutual  counsel 
and  recreation.  The  season  w^as  unusually  mild. 
As  a  rule  the  snow  lies  over  Northern  Labrador 
from  September  until  June.  In  this  year  of 
Keith's  exploits,  September  had  come  in  mild 
and  genial,  with  lovely  autumn  tints  ashore  and 
only  moderate  gales  at  sea.  The  wind  that  had 
filled  the  sails  of  the  "  St.  Dennis  "  was  almost  the 
first  gale  of  the  autumn.  It  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  spell  of  fair  weather.  The  season  was 
indeed  so  unusually  mild  that  it  enabled  them  to 
explore  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  that 
garden  of  berries  which  Keith  had  discovered  in 
his  first  w^anderings  about  the  coast,  they  built  a 
log  house  and  cleared  the  land  around  it  for 
cultivation.  It  was  only  the  work  of  a  week  to 
make  the  place  habitable;  and  here  Keith  and 
Preedie  and  Xicol  and  Scot,  and  occasionally 
others  of  the  crew,   came  to  drink  their  grog  and 
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smoke    and  quaff  the  Frenchman's  wine  as  they 
talked  over  their  plans  for  the  future. 

The  days  went  by  pleasantly  enough,  and 
knowing  the  history  of  their  recent  exploits  it 
might  have  surprised  any  looker-on  to  see  how 
easily  the  men  amused  themselves,  to  hear  the 
genial  songs  they  sang,  and  to  listen  to  their 
yarns  and  stories  of  adventure.  There  was  one 
old  fellow  of  whose  tales  Keith  never  tired.  He 
had  been  mate  to  a  pirate  captain  with  head-quar- 
ters at  Salem.  No  one  pretended  to  suspect 
the  real  character  of  his  chief  and  owner,  who 
lived  in  a  many-gabled  house  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  with  a  garden  full  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  The  pirate  had  a  wife,  a  shrew  with 
her  tongue,  and  a  cat  with  her  claws ;  and  when 
the  ship  put  into  Salem  she  would  have  the  crew 
go  up  to  the  house  to  dig  and  weed ;  "  and  it 
would  have  done  your  heart  good,  sir,  to  have 
seen    that    worthy    old    dame  in  command.     By 
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the  lord,  sir,  we  were  more  afeared  of  her  angry 
eye  than  all  the  hard  words  the  captain  gave 
us.  We  dug  and  slaved  at  that  garden  like  any 
niggers;  every  time  we  came  ashore  there  was 
a  new  piece  of  land  to  bring  under  cultivation ; 
they  says  a  pirate's  heartless  and  free,  but  give 
him  a  female  skipper  on  shore  and  see  what  she 
can  make  of  the  toughest  of  us !  " 

It  was  a  standing  joke  with  Keith  to  mimic 
the  Salem  dame  and  order  the  crew  to  dig,  even 
though  they  had  no  spades  to  tame  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  he  w^as  as  pleased  as  a  child  when  the 
carpenter  brought  along  half  a  dozen  home-made 
spades  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  went  to  work 
A\ith  them. 

This  "  idle  waste  of  time,"  as  Donald  Nicol 
called  it,  w^as  not,  however,  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  taking  of  every  precaution  for  the  full 
and  complete  protection  of  the  ship.  Although 
it    was  not  likely  that  they  would  have  to  meet 
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any  attack  from  the  land,  Keith  had  huts  built 
for  sentinels  commanding  the  outlet  from  Demon's 
Rock;  and  a  post  of  observation  was  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  where  the 
sea  birds  had  for  centuries  played  the  part  of 
flying  fiends  and  demons  in  the  superstitious  and 
fictitious  history  of  the  coast  of  Labrador. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ONE   FRIEND   AND   MANY   FOES. 

Keith  had  hoped  to  make  one  more  trip  before 
laying  up  for  the  winter.  But  he  had  a  comrade's 
consideration  for  his  men.  They  had  behaved 
splendidly,  even  when  most  they  had  reason  to 
doubt  his  seamanship,  and  he  was  anxious  not 
only  to  keep  faith  with  them  to  the  letter  but  to 
give  them  what  he  called  "  a  reight  gude  merrie 
time."  They  had  signed  articles  of  the  most 
stringent  if  generous  character.  They  were  simi- 
lar to  those  which  Preedie  had  signed  in  the  days 
of  Hoyland.  Every  man  had  a  vote  in  affairs  of 
moment,  had  an  equal  title  to  liquors  and  rations 
in  times  of  pressure ;  prize  money  was  to  be  shared 
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in  proportions  laid  down  with  proper  regard 
to  position  and  wages,  from  the  captain  to  the 
humblest  soul  on  board ;  games  of  dice  or  cards 
for  money  were  prohibited;  lights  were  to  be 
out  at  fixed  times;  no  woman  was  allowed  on 
board ;  all  weapons  were  to  be  kept  in  clean  and 
perfect  order;  no  quarrel  was  to  be  settled  with 
arms  on  board;  duelling  was  discountenanced, 
and  could  only  take  place  with  the  captain's  per- 
mission, and  then  the  meeting  must  be  on  shore ; 
desertion  in  time  of  battle  was  to  be  punishable 
with  death;  equal  severity  to  be  meted  out  for 
the  crime  of  robbery;  no  man  to  retire  from  the 
service  until  his  share  of  booty  amounted  to  at 
least  one  thousand  pounds ;  injuries  to  the  person 
in  the  service  to  be  compensated  out  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  This  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece  had  already  been  earned  by  the  capture 
of  the  "  St.  Dennis, "  after  the  officers  had  received 
their     proportionate    shares,    the    captain    taking 
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three,  and  the  subordinate  officers  two  and  one- 
and-a-quarter.  The  men  of  the  "  Anne  of  Dart- 
mouth" who  had  signed  articles  with  the  rest  were 
more  than  content,  and  they  were  devoted  to 
their  new  captain. 

The  division  of  the  spoil,  the  surveying  of  the 
ship,  the  excursions  ashore,  the  gardening,  the 
councils  of  war,  and  the  extra  nights  of  grog  and 
merriment,  made  the  time  go  as  quickly  as  it 
was  pleasant.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  and  on 
the  eve  of  serious  thoughts  of  a  last  brief  cruise 
before  the  winter  should  set  in,  the  wind  changed, 
and  the  snow  came  down  in  a  blinding  storm 
that  was  followed  by  keen  frosts  and  icy  blasts, 
such  as  made  it  a  very  risky  thing  to  engage  in 
any  further  enterprises  until  the  spring.  It  was 
argued  by  some  that  inaction  for  six  months 
would  demoralise  the  crew.  Preedie  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  lift  anchor  and  lay  up 
at  Salem,  or  even  in  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
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where  they  could  ship  the  extra  hands  necessary 
to  the  complete  manning  of  their  new  vessel. 
But  Keith,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  strength  of 
England,  while  he  was  willing  to  war  against 
her,  hinted  that  neither  Salem  nor  any  other 
American  port  might  be  safe.  Furthermore,  the 
Americans  would  consider  their  capture  of  the 
"  St.  Dennis"  an  act  of  piracy  in  a  flag  flying 
the  stars  and  stripes;  and  as  for  a  cruise  in  the 
Southern  seas  (also  proposed  by  Preedie),  he  was 
for  letting  well  alone ;  it  was  in  their  present  latitudes 
that  it  should  most  satisfy  them  all  to  make  their 
power  felt.  To  meet  the  question  of  inaction,  he 
planned  out  a  continual  fight  with  winter  to  keep 
open  a  track  to  the  garden  hut;  and  moreover  there 
was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  adapting  the 
"  St.  Dennis"  to  their  own  tastes  and  requirements. 
He  was  for  settling  down  into  w^inter  quarters 
in  the  harbour  of  Wilderness  Creek. 

While  these  matters  were  being  discussed,  win- 
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ter  intervened  with  barriers  that  left  no  option 
whether  the  ship  should  sail  or  not.  The  Master 
of  the  Frost  and  Snow  drew  his  strong  chains 
across  both  entrance  and  exit.  The  harbour  was 
a  sea  of  ice.  Jagged  rock  and  rounded  boulder 
were  fringed  with  shining  beads  and  pendants. 
Bergs  began  to  form  in  the  w^ater-ways  outside 
the  creek.  Captain  and  crew  accepted  the  inevi- 
table, and  for  such  a  company  they  passed  the 
time  in  very  wholesome  fashion,  fighting  the 
snow  and  ice  and  putting  the  ship  into  perfect 
repair,  making  hardy  trips  of  sport  with  gun 
and  trap,  and  living  a  life  of  activity,  only  now 
and  then  debased  by  a  debauch  of  drink  and 
ribald  songs,  in  w^hich  Keith  would  join  with  a 
wild  uncontrollable  energy.  He  had,  neverthe- 
less, fits  of  despair,  days  and  nights  of  speechless 
depression,  followed  by  an  unnatural  activity. 
His  cheeks  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  his  aspect 
more  and  more  gaunt.  In  appearance  he  had 
VOL.   II.  2 
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put  on  a  premature  old  age.  Only  half  through 
the  allotted  span  of  man,  he  was  worn  and  wrin- 
kled as  any  patriarch.  His  sunken  eyes  had 
nevertheless  the  brilliancy  of  youth.  They 
sparkled  in  their  cavernous  depths.  His  thin  hands 
were  strong  as  eagle's  claws.  A  long  drooping 
moustache  worthy  of  a  Norseman's  visage  mingled 
with  his  straggling  beard,  white  and  brown — a 
mixture  of  youth  and  age.  His  dress  was  pic- 
turesque in  its  careless  commonness :  a  worn  and 
ragged  leather  jerkin,  baggy  trousers,  high  brown 
boots,  a  broad  buckled  belt  with  knife  and  pistols, 
and  a  slouching  hat  of  felt,  worn  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  leaving  the  strange  thin,  expressive  face 
open  to  sun  and  storm,  defiant,  wild,  vengeful. 
He  might  have  been  made  of  iron,  so  little  did 
he  heed  or  fear  hardships  of  sport  or  march, 
of  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  perilous  work 
and  hard. 

In  his  profane  way  of  looking  at  things  he  would 
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say  that  God  would  not  let  him  die  of  cold  or 
heat,  of  steel  or  poison,  it  was  His  will  to  torture 
him  with  ghosts  and  fit  him  for  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  fiery  pit;  for  He  had  a  grudge  against 
him  which  naught  he  might  do  of  good  or  evil 
made  any  account.  Then  he  would  steal  away 
where  no  eye  could  see  him  and  weep  bitter  tears 
and  pray  in  a  blasphemous  manner,  as  one  bereft. 
After  this  would  come  a  calm,  a  tightening  of 
the  lips,  and  a  planning  of  murderous  deeds  of 
plunder  and  of  vengeance. 

For  the  open  part  of  two  years  Alan  Keith 
and  the  "St.  Dennis"  led  a  charmed  life.  They 
were  the  scourge  of  the  adjacent  seas,  and  flew 
their  varied  flags  as  far  away  as  the  Azores, 
Successful  in  every  enterprise,  they  adjourned  for 
occasional  rest  and  safety  to  their  landlocked 
fastness  of  Wilderness  Creek.  John  Preedie  had 
ventured  to  sail  a  valuable  English  prize  into 
Salem,  where  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicing. 
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Keith's  lieutenant  had  also  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing certain  securities  into  current  drafts.  His 
letters  from  Plympton  had  also  proved  of  great 
value.  He  had  turned  Plympton's  notes  mostly  into 
gold — at  a  considerable  discount  it  is  true.  Fur- 
thermore, he  had  made  arrangements  for  the  "St. 
Dennis"  to  go  into  port  there  or  at  Boston  whenever 
she  chose.  A  Washington  authority  had  secured 
him  a  proper  commission  for  the  "  St.  Dennis. "  But 
Keith  would  not  budge  from  Wilderness  Creek. 
He  had,  however,  early  in  the  second  season  of 
his  adventures  as  pirate  and  privateer,  consented 
to  the  burying  of  the  ship's  remaining  treasures. 
A  party  of  Micmacs  had  been  seen  off  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Creek,  and  w4th  them,  it  was  thought, 
a  European  officer.  Furthermore,  Keith  had 
taken  a  British  money  ship,  the  very  schooner 
with  gold  for  the  troops  for  which  he  had  been 
on  the  look-out  before  her  time  last  year.  The 
schooner    had    tried    to    give    the   brigantine  the 
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blip,  but  Keith  had  overhauled  her.  Over- 
matched as  the  schooner  was,  she  had  never- 
theless fought  desperately,  and  there  had  been 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Keith,  after 
unloading  her  money  and  permitting  the  remainder 
of  her  crew  to  take  to  her  boats,  had  burnt 
her.  In  the  weird  light  of  her  flaming  timbers 
the  boats  had  been  picked  up  by  a  British  frigate, 
on  her  way  to  assist  in  the  convoying  of  an  East 
India  fleet.  She  took  the  schooner's  men  aboard 
and  made  for  Halifax,  where  she  landed  them 
and  reported  her  loss.  Here  she  met  the 
"St.  George"  about  to  sail,  and  on  board 
she  carried  Lester  Bentz,  whose  second-hand 
knowledge  of  Keith's  harbour  had  been  under 
serious  consideration  at  the  Admiralty.  Bentz 
had  been  compelled  to  sail  with  the  "St.  George." 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  Alan  Keith, 
Pat  Doolan  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
from  the  ship  on  which  he  had  been  held  to  sail 
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for  England.  He  had  got  back  to  Halifax  in 
time  to  hear  all  about  the  doings  of  "the  pirate 
Keith  "  as  he  was  called  by  the  Englishmen  there, 
who  were  rejoiced  that  arrangements  were  being 
made  to  take  him  and  his  ship.  Pat  had  succeeded 
in  getting  on  board  a  fishing-smack  that  was 
making  her  way  into  Labrador  waters.  They  had 
witnessed  the  fight  between  the  schooner  and  the 
brigantine,  and  on  her  way  to  Wilderness  Creek, 
Keith  had  thought  it  wise  to  bring  the  smack  to, 
in  response  to  signals  which  Pat  had  suddenly 
exhibited  without  the  permission  of  the  master.  Pat 
making  himself  known  was  taken  off,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Keith;  and  the  "St.  Dennis"  began  to  drift 
towards  Wilderness  Creek,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  smack  that  was  studiously  giving  Demon's 
Rock  the  customary  wide  berth  maintained  in  all 
weathers  by  every  careful  mariner.  The  master 
watched  the  fateful  ship  plunge  into  the  breakers, 
and  all  his  hands  stood  aghast  at  the  sight,  unable 
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to  account  for  her  seeming  to  confound  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  broken  water  for  the  navigable  ocean. 
Some  fiend,  no  doubt,  had  taken  hold  of  the  helm  ; 
while  others  beneath  the  keel  had  dragged  her 
down:  for  presently  she  disappeared  without  a 
sign.  The  men  of  the  smack  thanked  their  good 
fortunes  that  they  were  safe ;  while  Sandy  Scot  and 
his  men  gave  a  mighty  cheer  as  the  "St.  Dennis" 
sailed  into  port. 

Pat  Doolan's  news  sent  a  cold  shiver  to 
the  heart  of  Alan  Keith.  Their  haunt  once  dis- 
covered, they  would  soon  be  face  to  face  with 
England  afloat  and  ashore.  If  Micmacs  had  been 
seen,  and  with  them  a  European  officer,  they 
had  best  prepare  for  a  fight  to  the  death.  Bentz 
on  board  the  "vSt.  George"  was  a  sign  that  their 
days  of  ease  were  over.  It  was  resolved  to 
prepare  for  attack.  Already  there  were  several 
graves  near  the  entrance  to  the  cave  of 
Demon's  Rock.     It  was  decided  to  add  to  these 
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four  others,  that  should  be  storehouses.  They 
were  to  contain  the  most  valuable  of  the  company's 
booty.  Conditions  and  agreements  were  entered 
into  as  to  the  future  in  respect  of  survivors. 
Keith  had  taken  an  extra  bond  of  Fate  in  se- 
creting such  of  his  store  of  money  and  securities  as 
he  thought  best  to  have  under  his  own  personal 
control.  This  buried  purse  consisted  of  his  own 
personal  savings  at  Heart's  Delight,  the  moneys 
entrusted  to  Preedie  by  Plympton  for  their  en- 
terprise, his  share  of  the  Spanish  haul  at  the 
Azores,  and  other  smaller  stores  of  stones  and 
scrip.  Four  casks  filled  with  treasures  were 
buried  among  the  graves.  Upon  them  were 
piled  stones  and  boulders  in  a  careful,  formal 
manner,  each  cask  with  its  cross  and  rough  record 
of  fictitious  names  and  ages. 

But  the  commander  of  the  "St.  George"  had  no 
idea  of  making  acquaintance  with  the  harbour 
of  Wilderness  Creek.     He  discounted  the  Bentz 
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romance  sufficiently  to  steer  clear  of  such  wild 
romancing  as  a  secret  bay;  but  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  there  might  after  all,  for  a  small 
ship,  be  steering-way  through  the  hitherto-re- 
garded-as-inaccessible  rocks  to  the  west  of  Demon's 
Rock — perhaps  by  Belle  Isle,  any  ship  navigating 
such  a  course  being  shielded  by  the  hilly  coast,  and 
finding  her  way  many  miles  out  to  the  eastward. 

Keith  had  taken  an  entirely  exaggerated  view 
of  the  possibilities  which  grew  out  of  the  infor- 
mation brought  by  Doolan.  In  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  exit  from  the  harbour,  and  also 
to  give  reality  to  the  graves,  the  treasure  ship  was 
piloted  out  and  permitted  to  go  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks ;  and  to  this  day  there  are  remains  of  her  still, 
wedged  into  the  jagged  foothills  of  the  high  tors 
that  appear  to  march  along  the  shore  headland 
upon  headland,  one  endless  range  of  stony  dangers. 

Pat's  story  of  the  destruction  of  Heart's  Con- 
tent and  the  carrying  away  of  Plympton  did  not 
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serve  to  cheer  the  lowering  spirits  of  Alan  Keith. 
And  Sally  Mumford  and  his  son,  what  had  become 
of  them?  Pat  had  no  news  whatever  of  them. 
They  had  disappeared  from  his  ken  and  know- 
ledge, from  the  moment  the  sodgers  marched 
into  Back  Bay  Valley,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon 
the  settlement.  He  thought  Master  Plympton 
had  been  able  to  give  Sally  considerable  money, 
and  that  he  had  advised  her  to  make  her  way 
to  Halifax.  But  the  trouble  had  so  taken  hold 
of  his  mind  that  he  did  not  rightly  remember 
anything;  and  having  been  in  the  sea  after  his 
escape  for  a  whole  day  and  a  night,  what  he  had 
really  known  had  got  washed  out  of  him,  and 
that  was  a  fact.  It  had  been  in  his  mind  to  find 
Miss  Mumford  and  offer  her  marriage,  so  that 
he  might  have  had  authority  to  protect  her  and 
look  after  the  boy ;  but  whether  he  would  ever 
have  the  chance  to  meet  her  again,  that  was  a 
puzzle,  sure,  though  it  was  not  a  greater  improb- 
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ability    than    his  having  met  Master  Alan  Keith 
the  brave  and  mighty  hero. 

The  brave  and  mighty  hero  felt  that  he  was 
doomed  to  a  serious  fall  from  the  romantic  heights 
to  which  he  had  soared  in  the  imagination  of 
Pat  Doolan,  and  from  the  anchorage  which  he 
had  hitherto  considered  secure  at  Wilderness 
Creek.  Not  that  he  feared  death.  That  might 
come  how  and  when  it  liked.  But  he  had  a  grim 
idea  that  he  was  doomed  for  all  kinds  of  miseries 
of  captivity  and  torture,  that  he  had  for  some 
untoward  reason  been  marked  down  by  Fate  or 
Heaven  for  black  and  cruel  misfortune.  After 
all  was  there  a  Divine  and  jealous  God?  Had 
he  offended  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  in  giving  up 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  Scotch  church  for  the 
false  faith  of  Father  Lavello  and  for  the  selfish 
reason  of  being  more  acceptable  to  Plympton 
and  his  daughter?  Keith  brooded  and  drank, 
and  drank  and  brooded  until  he  was  in  a  fever  of 
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rage  and  violence ;  and  as  if  moved  by  the  very 
fate  he  dreaded  he  ordered  the  St.  Dennis  to  be 
once  more  made  ready  for  sea.  The  sight  of 
Doolan  had  brought  back  to  him  pictures  of  his 
happy  days,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  whispered 
prayers  in  a  dearly-loved  voice  on  behalf  of 
little  David.  He  commissioned  Doolan  to  find 
his  son,  and  thought  of  some  provision  for  him 
that  might  be  safe;  and  he  undertook  to  put  the 
Irishman  ashore  at  some  favourable  place  or  time 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 
Leaving  the  southern  outlet  of  Wilderness 
Creek,  the  "St.  Dennis"  found  herself  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  frigate  which  presently  made 
sail  towards  St.  John's,  possibly  on  convoy  work, 
for  the  fishing  ships  were  once  more  sailing  into 
Newfoundland  waters.  Keith's  prime  object  was 
to  put  Doolan  ashore,  and  Boston  was  thought 
to  be  his  best  port.  The  "St.  Dennis"  made  for 
Boston;    but    before    sundown   found  her  course 
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barred  by  that  very  three-decker  from  which  she 
had  escaped  in  her  earliest  adventure  under  Keith. 
Bearing  down  from  the  north,  and  now  fairly  in 
sight  was  the  frigate  they  had  observed  early  in 
the  day,  exchanging  w^th  her  British  signals, 
which  had,  however,  not  deceived  her.  Keith 
directed  his  course  towards  the  Bahamas;  and 
now  began  a  chase,  in  which  the  brilliant  seaman- 
ship  of  the  captains  was  only  equalled  by  the 
sailing  qualities  of  their  ships.  They  were  three 
graces  of  the  sea,  the  three-decker  playing  the 
magnificent  part  of  Juno.  At  sundown  the  frigate 
flung  a  shot  squarely  into  the  lower  rigging  of  the 
"St.  Dennis,"  and  the  three-decker  stood  by  to 
watch  the  fight;  for  the  "St.  Dennis"  was  within 
range.  Keith  had  not  been  idle.  He  had 
manoeuvred  his  ship  so  as  to  get  broadside  on, 
and  hardly  had  he  roared  down  the  main  hatch- 
way "Fire,"  than  the  "St.  Dennis"  trembled  from 
keel    to    topmast    with    the    explosion    that    was 
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Keith's  response  to  the  challenge  of  his  adver- 
sary. When  the  smoke  cleared  it  was  seen  that  the 
frigate's  main  mast  had  fallen,  and  that  her  sails 
were  riddled  and  torn. 

"  Noo,  my  lads, "  shouted  Keith,  "  at  her  again 
while  she's  tekk'n  up  wi'  sails— noo,  lads,  wear 
ship — this  time  sweep  her  infernal  decks.  Ah, 
ah!  that's  it;  by  the  lord  she'll  wish  she  were 
back  i'  Halifax!" 

The  brigantine  broke  out  into  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  the  frigate  was  sorely  smitten  with  the 
bolts.  Her  sails  were  in  rags;  one  of  her  two 
remaining  masts  was  shattered. 

"By  the  lord,  her  deck's  a  cemetery,"  shouted 
Keith :  "  stand  by,  boarders !  curse  it,  the  'George 
is  nae  longer  lookin'  on !  " 

The  three-decker  had  ceased  to  play  the  generous 
part  she  had  elected  to  observe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight.  Regarding  the  two  vessels  as  well 
matched,  the  Vice- Admiral  was  willing  to  let  the 
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frigate  have  the  glory  of  the  contest  and  capture ; 
iDut  the  frigate  was  so  hard  hit  that  duty  had 
now  to  give  place  to  sentiment ;  and  before  Keith 
had  barely  got  out  his  last  words  the  side  of  the 
three-decker  burst  into  flame,  and  the  brigantine 
reeled  under  the  blow  that  struck  her  fore  and 
aft.  As  the  sun  dropped  into  the  sea  night  came 
on  like  the  dropping  of  a  curtain,  but  not  before 
the  brigantine  had  sustained  the  shock  of  a  second 
broadside  from  the  "St.  George/  directed  with 
terrible  and  fatal  skill.  Keith's  vessel  was 
literally  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  mur- 
derous hail.  If  the  darkness  had  been  delayed 
the  "St.  Dennis"  would  no  doubt  have  been 
saved  by  her  enemy,  not  only  in  a  spirit  of 
humanity  but  for  the  glory  of  her  capture  and 
the  arrest  of  her  daring  master.  Knowing  the 
■danger  of  the  waters  into  which  they  had  chased 
the  retreating  brigantine,  the  three-decker  and 
the    frigate    had    stood    out    for    the    open    sea. 
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During  the  night  the  "  St.  Dennis"  drifted  upon  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Bahamas,  and  every  soul  except 
one  was  lost.  He  rose  up  from  the  Avreck  and 
stood  forth  a  grim  silent  figure,  with  bleeding  feet 
and  hands  torn  upon  the  reefs ;  blinded  with  spray, 
deaf  with  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  waters. 

When  morning  broke  the  "St.  George"  sent  off 
her  pinnace  to  the  reefs,  but  the  ship  was  already 
breaking  up  and  no  living  soul  could  be  seen, 
only  a  few  floating"  bodies  which  the  sea  had  not 
yet  released  from  the  spikes  and  spurs  of  the 
coral  reefs.  But  on  the  barren  shores  of  Abaco, 
before  the  day  was  over,  that  same  grim  figure 
with  the  bleeding  feet  and  hands  all  torn  fight- 
ing with  the  living  rocks,  rose  up  once  more 
and   walked  in  a  world  of  mocking  sunshine. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GHOSTS   OF   HEART'S   DELIGHT. 

For  twenty  years  Alan  Keith  disappears  from 
view  beyond  the  surf-swept  reefs  of  Bahama's 
thousand  islands. 

As  his  gaunt  figure  fades  out  in  the  mists  of 
that  mocking  sunshine  which  found  him  alone, 
the  one  Hving  remnant  of  the  "vSt.  Dennis,"  there 
arises  in  the  natural  course  of  this  romance  the 
lithe  young  figure  of  David,  his  son.  It  looms 
up  clean  cut  against  the  grey  horizon  of  an 
English  champaign  country  bordering  on  the  sea. 

They  might  be  limned  as  human  types  of 
Hope  and  Despair,  this  father  and  this  son. 
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Away  beyond  the  Spanish  main  Alan  Keith, 
g-alled  with  manacles  of  body  and  soul,  tried  to 
give  to  that  of  Hannah  his  wife  a  companion 
vision  of  David,  their  worse  than  orphaned  son. 
That  he  could  never  do  so  encouraged  him  to 
believe  the  boy  was  living.  It  almost  made  him 
think  that  the  deserted  offspring  was  happy. 
Otherwise  he  surely  would  have  been  able  to 
summons  him  to  the  darkness  of  his  cell. 

Such  is  the  love  of  man,  that  Alan,  all  sin- 
stained  and  half  crazy  with  fasting  and  con- 
finement, was  able  to  win  the  sweet  companion- 
ship of  Hannah  from  the  Elysian  fields.  For 
years,  in  his  imagination  hardly  a  day  had 
passed  when  she  had  not  glided  through  the 
massive  walls  of  his  prison  to  sit  by  his  side 
and  talk  to  him  of  Heart's  Delight.  They  had 
often  spoken  of  little  David,  speculating  upon 
what  might  be  his  fortunes.  Strange,  too,  that 
the    pathetic  ghost  of  Hannah  Plympton  had  no 
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Spiritual  tidings  of  their  son.  This  again  argued 
for  his  hfe  and  happiness.  Dead,  he  would  as- 
suredly have  joined  her  with  the  saints.  Unhappy, 
she  would  have  had  a  mission  to  him  of  comfort 
and  consolation.  The  gaolers  heard  their  fami- 
liar prisoner  in  his  neglected  den  talking  as  was 
his  wont  with  unseen  visitors. 

The  mad  Englishman  must  indeed  be  mad 
since  he  no  longer  complained  of  his  lot,  no 
longer  craved  for  food,  but  took  the  stuff  they 
gave  him  with  a  grateful  smile. 

One  day  they  would  relieve  him  of  his  chains 
and  unbar  his  door.  But  would  it  be  death  or 
human  freedom  that  would  make  the  award  of 
liberty?  And  what  could  so  broken-witted  a 
creature  do  for  himself  in  the  strange  world 
upon  which  liberty  would  thrust  him  ?  It  would 
surely  be  best  for  him  that  he  should  die. 

Yet  Alan  in  his  blackest  despair  saw  glimpses 
of   a    star  shining  afar  off  through  the  darkness. 
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Happily  for  David's  peace  of  mind  his  father 
was  dead  to  him,  though  the  heroic  story  of  his 
Hfe,  as  he  had  heard  it  from  Sally  Mumford,  and 
read  of  it  in  documents  signed  by  David  Plymp- 
ton,  lived  continually  in  his  fancy.  To  have 
known  the  truth  about  the  prisoner  of  Tafilet 
would  have  been  a  heavy  burden  for  the  gener- 
ous-hearted and  romantic  lad  to  carry.  He 
loved  the  memory  of  his  father,  could  see  him 
in  his  fancy  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  great 
house  with  his  mother,  could  see  him  in  command 
of  his  avenging  ship,  fighting  for  the  freedom 
of  his  fellows,  and  paying  the  glorious  penalty 
of  his  courage  and  devotion.  Whether  he  had 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth  or  not,  David's  father 
was  to  the  son  a  hero  whose  memory  was 
worthy  of  reverence  and  veneration.  Miss  Mum- 
ford  liked  nothing  better  than  to  tell  David 
stories  of  Alan  Keith's  famous  deeds,  his  kind- 
ness to  her  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife. 
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Miss  Alumford  was  an  old  maid  for  David's 
sake.  She  looked  the  character  of  a  cheery 
spinster  to  the  life.  Her  trim  little  home  in  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  Yarmouth  Rows,  with 
bright  brass  knocker  and  white  lace  curtains  was 
not  less  neat  than  herself.  It  was  a  picturesque 
house,  its  windows  full  of  flowers,  the  Court  or 
Row  in  which  it  was  the  principal  dwelling, 
white  with  limewash,  its  pavements  red  with 
freshly-scrubbed  bricks. 

Hartley's  Row  at  this  point  branched  off  into  a 
small  court,  with  three  or  four  quaint  houses,  that 
might  have  suggested  to  the  traveller  a  stray  bit  of 
Venice,  an  unlooked-for  incident  in  some  straggling 
bit  of  street  abutting  on  a  back  canal.  Indeed,  to 
this  day  there  are  by-ways  in  Yarmouth  that  might 
be  by-ways  of  the  city  in  the  sea,  when  the  sun 
shines  and  soft  shadows  fall  from  window  pedi- 
ments, and  overhanging  gables  in  well-kept  rows 
that  run  off,  quiet  and  still,  from  busy  thoroughfares. 
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But  Miss  Mumford  was  more  of  a  Dutch- 
woman than  a  Venetian  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness. Her  house,  with  its  immediate  approaches, 
was  constantly  washed  and  brushed  up.  The 
window-panes  shone,  the  doorstep  was  as  white 
as  the  blinds,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place 
was  immaculate.  Miss  Mumford  and  her  neigh- 
bour, Mildred  Hope,  in  Hartley's  Row,  were 
the  centre  of  a  clean  and  godly  influence.  Miss 
Mumford  was  only  fifty,  after  all  the  years  that 
had  passed  over  Heart's  Content  and  Heart's 
Delight,  with  wreck  and  ruin,  with  sun  and 
storm.  Here  she  lived  once  more  in  the  coun- 
try of  her  fathers,  and,  though  a  spinster,  was 
still  a  mother  to  David  Keith,  beloved  by  the 
gracious  lad,  and  respected  by  all  their  neighbours. 

She  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it  when  the  new 
settlement  at  Heart's  Content  was  broken  up. 
Before  the  arrest  of  Plympton  and  the  others 
the  Master  had  been  able  to  place  in  her  hands 
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sufficient  moneys  for  her  own  and  David's  secu- 
rity against  want.  By  his  advice  she  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  London,  and  had  taken  a  lodging 
there,  not  far  from  the  prison  where  he  was  con- 
fined. Plympton's  durance  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. He  had  influential  friends  at  Court. 
His  story  was  honestly  told  by  one  who  knew 
it  well.  The  time  was  favourable  for  his  cause. 
He  was  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  received  a  certain  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  property,  which  he 
duly  settled  in  trust  for  David  Keith.  This 
secured  to  the  boy  an  education  and  a  small 
income  for  life.  With  the  moneys  of  which  Miss 
Alumford  was  already  possessed,  the  two  were 
able  to  live  in  comparative  affluence  in  Hartley's 
Row,  at  Yarmouth. 

If  it  seems  odd  to  speak  of  plain  Sally  Mum- 
ford  as  "Miss",  you  would  be  satisfied  if  you 
could  have  seen  her  in  her  prim  black  silk  with 
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white  fichu  and  apron,  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles 
on  her  nose,  and  her  grey  hair  dressed  in  two 
bunches  of  curls  about  her  thoughtful  pleasant 
face.  She  looked  older  than  she  was  on  account  of 
the  troubles  she  had  seen,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties that  Providence  had  placed  upon  her  "  unbe- 
known and  unexpected." 

Fortunately,  as  well  for  Plympton's  companions 
as  himself,  they  were  supported  in  their  defence 
by  ardent  petitions  for  their  release.  Even  St. 
John's  joined  in  the  prayers  of  the  last  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Heart's  Delight  and  Heart's 
Content.  Furthermore,  the  prisoners  came  before 
the  Council  by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry,  at  the 
moment  when  the  new  Governor,  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Godwin  Keats  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
with  instructions  for  the  more  enlightened  govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland,  that  had  been  inspired 
by  recent  events  in  that  unhappy  colony,  backed 
by   something   like  a  revolt  of  the  merchants  at 
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St.  John's.  As  evidence  of  this  refractory  spirit, 
Sir  John  Duckworth  had  felt  called  upon  to  report 
the  case  of  a  merchant  there,  who  had  thought 
proper  to  dispense  with  the  Governor's  leave,  and 
had  violently  attempted  to  build  a  house,  which, 
in  a  daring  letter  to  the  Sheriff,  he  had  avowed 
his  intention  of  letting  as  a  dwelling-place.  This 
attempt,  moreover,  was  not  that  of  an  individual, 
but  was  instigated  and  supported  by  a  company  of 
merchants  and  settlers,  who  had  raised  a  fund, 
"the  real  object  of  which, "  declared  the  Governor, 
"  was  to  oppose  the  Government,  and  establish 
the  right  of  property  upon  a  quiet  possession  of 
twenty  years."  This  was  no  further  back  than 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  In  April, 
18 1 3,  the  new  Governor  was  authorised  to  make 
many  changes,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  publicans  of  St.  John's,  in  consideration 
of  their  license  to  sell  ardent  spirits,  had  to  act 
as    constables;    they  were  now  to  be  relieved  of 
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this  particular  duty  and  taxed  for  their  privileges, 
the  money  thus  obtained  being  set  apart  to  create 
a  civic  arm  for  the  proper  preservation  of  peace 
and  order.  Grants  of  land  at  an  annual  quit  rent 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  sanctioned, 
but  with  severe  restrictions  as  to  renewal  of  leases  ; 
the  memorial  of  certain  Admirals  or  a  rigorous 
continuation  of  the  enforced  return  of  seamen 
after  the  close  of  each  fishing  season  as  heretofore, 
or  for  the  right  to  seize  them  and  bring  them  on 
board  His  Majesty's  ships  was  disregarded;  and 
further  evidence  was  not  wanting  on  all  hands, 
for  endorsement  of  the  faith  that  had  made  Alan 
Keith  obstinate  in  his  hopes  of  a  free  Newfound- 
land, with  rights  to  dig  and  delve  and  make  the 
land  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Such  was  the  generous  mood  of  the  government 
when  David  Plympton  and  his  fellows  stood  for 
judgment,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  time  has 
burdened  the  shoulders  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
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in  our  own  day,  and  hampered  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  enfranchised  island.  Although  France 
had  been  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  her  ruler  was  chiefly  indebted  to  England 
for  his  throne.  Great  Britain, — disregarding  the 
petitions  of  Newfoundland  and  her  own  colonial 
and  naval  interests,  and  without  any  reason  what- 
ever, unless  it  was  in  the  way  of  still  discrediting 
and  crippling  the  native  settlers, — voluntarily 
engaged  to  restore  to  the  French  the  colonies, 
fisheries,  factories  and  establishments  of  every  kind 
which  they  had  possessed  in  1792,  on  the  seas  and 
on  the  continent  of  America. 

So  liberal  also  were  the  privileges  conceded 
to  America  that  in  a  short  time  the  incentive  thus 
given  to  foreign  competition  was  soon  the  cause 
of  serious  embarrassment  to  the  colonists.  Duly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  fisheries, 
both  the  French  and  Americans  at  once  established 
a  system  of  bounties  for  their  encouragement,  and 
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at  the  same  time  secured  for  their  own  fishermen 
a  monopoly  of  their  markets  by  a  prohibitory 
duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  fish.  This  Hterally 
broke  the  financial  backs  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  Newfoundland  merchants  and  fishermen.  It 
was  as  if  the  Government,  relenting  of  her  tardy  acts 
of  justice,  turned  once  more  to  rend  the  unhappy 
colony.  The  price  of  fish  fell  from  forty-five  shil- 
lings per  quintal  to  twelve.  Many  large  mercantile 
firms  became  bankrupt.  Others  realised  their 
property  and  retired  from  the  country.  No  less 
than  nine  hundred  cases  arising  out  of  the  general 
failure  came  before  the  civil  courts.  Bills  to  the 
value  of  a  million  sterling  were  dishonoured. 
The  entire  colony  was  at  a  standstill  for  work, 
and  the  modest  savings  of  the  industrious  classes 
were  swept  away.  The  Government  had  to  send 
aid  to  the  starving  people,  and  did  so  with  no 
unstinting  hand.  The  innate  pluck  of  the  colonists, 
the    recuperative    power    of   the    English  people 
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eventually  utilised  the  new  and  beneficent  laws 
of  local  and  Imperial  government;  but  to  this 
day  the  magnanimity  of  the  Home  Government 
to  a  beaten  foe  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  is 
an  ever  growing  seed  of  trouble  and  danger. 

It  was  lucky  all  the  same,  for  Plympton  and 
the  rest  that  their  revolt,  so-called,  had  to  be  consi- 
dered when  the  Government  was  in  a  forgiving 
and  a  generous  mood.  Plympton,  as  I  have  said, 
was  released  and  to  some  extent  compensated; 
the  others  were  permitted  to  take  service  in  his 
Majesty's  fleet,  in  which  capacity  they  disappear 
from  these  pages. 

Lester  Bentz  who  sailed  into  port  with  the 
triumphant  "  St.  George"  was  rewarded  for  his  patri- 
otic services  with  an  official  position  on  the  Gover- 
nor's staff.  Cowardice  and  cunning  had  come 
out  successfully  in  his  case ;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  bestowing  an  official  snub  upon  Mas- 
ter David  Plympton,  whose  business  brought  the 
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two  together,  Plympton  as  a  suppliant,  Lester 
Bentz  as  an  officer  of  authority  in  the  colonial 
department.  The  Admiral  of  the  "  St.  George"  had 
to  report  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  "  St. 
Dennis,"  which  had  been  used  by  Alan  Keith  for 
piratical  purposes.  It  was  debated  whether  Keith 
and  his  men  should  be  proclaimed  malefactors ;  but 
a  super-sensible  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Ad- 
miralty urged  that  they  wasted  time  in  discussing 
dead  men.  Moreover,  there  had  been  something 
gallant  in  the  way  in  which  Keith  had  captured 
the  brigantine  from  the  King's  enemy;  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  been  driven  to  revolt  and  mad- 
ness by  the  overstrained  authority  of  Ristack 
and  the  other  fishing  Admirals,  who  had  used 
their  powers  for  their  individual  advantages ;  Keith 
and  his  fellows  being  dead — victims  to  their 
temerity  in  fighting  an  English  ship — there  let  them 
rest.  And  this  in  effect  was  the  verdict  of  the 
Court,  which  was  too  busy  with  a  thousand  living 
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questions  to  do  more  at  the  moment  than  advance 
the    promotion     of   the    commander    of  the  "St. 
George "   and  authorise  the  speedy  distribution  of 
whatever  prize  money  belonged  to  his  ship.    Lester 
Bentz  had  said  something  about  the  possibility  of 
hidden  treasures  that  might  be  found  in  the  locality 
of  Keith's  hiding-place;  but  he  was  vague  and  hypo- 
thetical in  his  suggestions,  and  the  Admiral  of  the 
"St.  George"  declared  "fore  gad"  that  any  man 
was  welcome  to  w^hatever  he  might  dig  out  of  the 
God-forsaken  coasts  and  creeks  about  Demon's  Rock. 
Plympton    having    arranged    with    one    of  the 
trustees    of  David    and    Miss  Mumford  for  their 
removal    to    Yarmouth,    w^here  he  had  legal  and 
other    associations,   went  back  to  Newfoundland, 
and    busied   himself   there    for    some  time,  more 
especially    in   the  northern  territory  of  Labrador. 
Within    a    year  or  two  he  died,   and  was  laid  to 
rest    with    the    remains   of  his  father  and  mother 
at  St.  John's. 
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And  SO  the  years  passed  away,  and  the  buried 
treasure  of  Wilderness  Creek  reared  its  four- 
headed  He  among  the  graves  of  the  dead  and 
gone,  and  took  upon  its  stony  fronts  the  same 
tokens  of  Time  and  Weather  that  marked  the 
true  mementoes.  In  winter  these  silent  sentinels 
of  the  Cave  of  Demon's  Rock  were  white  with 
snow  and  frost,  ghosts  of  the  icy  Wilderness. 
Summer  found  them  green  and  grey  with  moss 
and  lichen. 

In  later  days  an  occasional  traveller,  pioneer 
of  trade  and  commerce,  missionary  of  civilisation, 
prospector  of  metals,  and  hidden  stores  of  earth 
and  sea,  would  cross  himself  or  doff  his  cap,  at 
sight  of  the  little  cemetery  with  its  four  cairns 
that  stood  higher  than  the  rest,  as  F'ate  might 
have  designed  for  a  landmark  in  the  mazes  of 
this  strange  eventful  history. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DAVID'S   SWEETHEART. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Zaccheus  Webb. 
He  was  a  fisherman,  well-to-do,  and  of  high 
repute  along  the  coast,  north  and  south,  from 
Cromer  to  Yarmouth,  from  Yarmouth  to  Lowestoft. 
He  lived  at  Caister,  and  had  helped  to  build  the 
Look-out  Station  at  Caister  Point,  which  is  still 
one  of  the  artistic  details  of  the  wild  coast-line 
that  adorns  many  a  draughtsman's  study  of  east- 
coast  scenery.  Old  Zacky,  as  his  intimate  friends 
loved  to  call  him,  liked  nothing  better  on  quiet 
summer  evenings,  when  he  had  leisure,  than  to  smoke 
a  pipe  with  the  look-out  men  and  talk  about  the 
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adventures  they  had  seen  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  ships  that  had  been  lost  on  the  Scroby  Sands 
and  the  Middle  Cross.  His  favourite  theme  when 
he  was  in  an  argumentative  mood  was  to  deny 
the  possibility  set  up  by  Justice  Barkstead  that 
some  day  Scroby  Sands  might  be  a  seaport,  while 
Yarmouth  would  have  gone  inland,  deserted  by  the 
sea  which  had  left  Sandwich  high  and  dry — Sand- 
wich in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  But  Zaccheus  was  not 
of  a  controversial  disposition ;  nor  was  he  a  man  of 
educational  culture.  He  could  sign  his  name,  and 
make  sufficient  sense  of  figures  to  calculate  his 
gains  and  profits  and  estimate  the  costs  and  risks 
of  his  business.  His  parents  could  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  character  he  would 
develop  when  they  gave  him  his  unusual  and 
difficult  Christian  name  of  Zaccheus,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Syriac  is  understood  to  mean  inno- 
cence; but  it  was  a  true  forecast.  Old  Zacky 
was    as    unsophisticated    a   man  outside  his  own 
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business  as  can  be  well  imagined,  and  as  guile- 
less even  in  his  trading  as  is  consistent  with 
keeping  a  balance  in  your  stocking  or  at  your 
bankers.  Zaccheus  had  with  all  this  a  certain 
shrewd  view  of  things,  that  kept  him  not  only 
straight  with  the  world  but  forth — on  and  in 
front  of  his  neighbours.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  knew  his  trade,  believed  in  God, 
the   "  Flying  Scud, "   and  his  daughter  Elmira. 

David  Keith  hoped  to  marry  Elmira  Webb  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  articles  and  should 
be  taken  into  partnership  by  his  master,  a  con- 
veyancing lawyer  and  general  practitioner  w^ho 
thought  more  of  the  fine  manly  qualities  of  his 
articled  clerk  than  he  did  of  his  fitness  for  pro- 
fessional life. 

David  did  his  utmost  to  acquire  such  know- 
ledge as  best  pleased  old  Petherick,  his  chief 
But  he  knew  more  about  fishing  than  convey- 
ancing.    It    came    natural  to  him  to  sail  a  boat, 
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interpret  the  signs  of  the  herring  season,  and 
forecast  the  weather.  He  was  born  for  the  sea, 
and  an  eccentric  Fate  had  bound  him  to  the  law. 
Mr.  Waveny  Petherick  was  a  kind-hearted  man; 
he  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  David's  nautical 
enjoyments;  he  approved  of  his  engagement  to 
Elmira  Webb,  and,  once  a  week  gave  the  lad  a 
half-holiday,  on  which  occasions  David  donned 
such  gear  of  oilskin  and  canvas,  as  delighted  the 
heart  of  Zaccheus  Webb,  the  smack-owner  of 
Caister . 

For  most  of  the  week  David  sat  at  his  desk, 
copying  drafts  or  professing  to  read  law,  while 
his  mind  wandered  away  with  the  ships  that  came 
and  went,  moored  for  a  little  time  opposite  his 
window  to  load  or  unload ;  but  on  the  summer  day 
that  is  so  eventful  in  this  history  he  made  holiday, 
and  it  was  in  his  mind  to  have  it  settled  both 
with  father  and  daughter  whether  he  should  be 
accepted    truly    as  the  future  husband  of  Elmira 
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Webb.  He  had  never  closed  his  desk  and  put 
on  his  nautical  suit  of  blue  flannel  and  rough- 
tanned  boots  with  such  a  business  air.  Besides, 
it  had  become  necessary  that  he  should  look  the 
future  full  in  the  face,  and  there  was  no  future 
for  him  which  did  not  give  him  Elmira  as  his 
wife  and  companion.  Aliss  Mumford  agreed  with 
his  intention  to  come  to  a  final  understanding 
with  Elmira  and  her  father.  She  had  failed  to 
impress  David  with  his  youth  and  inexperience ; 
she  had  argued  that  he  might  see  some  other 
girl  whom  he  could  love ;  that  Elmira  knew  but 
little  of  the  world,  and  that  she  might  meet  some 
other  young  gentleman  whom  she  could  care  for 
more  than  she  cared  for  him.  She  had  dwelt  upon 
the  inadvisability  of  boys  and  girls  being  engaged 
before  they  could  really  know  their  own  minds; 
but  finding  that  David  was  desperately  in  love, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  a  man;  finding  that 
Zaccheus  Webb  encouraged  David's  unmistakable 
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pretensions,  and  that  David  had  a  fine  prospect 
of  being  well-off  in  the  matter  of  money,  she 
encouraged  him  to  have  it  out  with  Elmira. 

When  he  left  Hartley  Row  that  afternoon  to 
meet  the  girl.  Miss  Mumford  wished  him  "  Good 
luck, "  and  after  he  had  gone  wept  tears  of  anxiety 
and  hope,  and  said  a  little  prayer  for  his  unabated 
happiness.  Mildred  Hope,  who  was  known  as 
"the  prison  visitor,"  came  in  soon  after  David's 
departure,  and  Miss  Mumford  poured  out  to  her 
all  her  hopes  and  fears. 

Mildred  listened  with  a  deeper  personal  interest 
than  Miss  Mumford  understood  or  dreamed  of;  for 
Mildred  had  no  wish  beyond  the  good  of  others, 
no  object  in  life  except  that  of  a  true  and 
unselfish  philanthropy,  young  as  she  was,  and^ 
according  to  many,  comely  and  pretty.  But 
Mildred  Hope  comes  into  this  romance  a  little 
later  in  the  story. 

Meanwhile    attention  is  called  to  David  Keith 
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waiting  for  the  girl  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  youthful  and  romantic  nature. 

He  stood  upon  a  wind-swept  ridge  of  the  North 
Dunes,  now  shading  his  eyes  to  scan  the  distant 
roadway  that  came  circuitously  from  Webb's 
house,  now  watching  the  highway  that  crossed 
the  sands  from  Yarmouth,  now  looking  out  to 
sea  and  in  fancy  lifting  the  veil  of  the  future. 

So  had  Alan,  his  father,  looked  out  into  the 
years  to  imagine  a  future  the  very  opposite  from 
that  which  lay  hidden  from  mortal  ken,  to  behold 
which  at  any  time  might  paralyse  the  strongest. 

To  David  the  outlook  was  bright  as  the  swelling 
sea  at  his  feet.  He  could  see  it  even  through 
the  stone  walls  and  great  tin  boxes  of  Petherick's 
musty  office.  The  walls,  and  all  the  dingy  maps 
and  legal  notices  with  which  they  were  decorated, 
would  melt  away  before  David's  thoughtful  gaze, 
and  always  along  the  bright  road  that  lay  before 
him    he    would    rejoice    in  the  companionship  of 
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the  prettiest,  the  smartest,  the  merriest  girl  in  all 
the  world,  Elmira  Webb. 

But  she  kept  him  waiting,  this  wilful  beauty. 
She  was  a  creature  of  caprice,  wayward,  tantalis- 
ing, but  David  loved  her  all  the  more  for  her 
feminine  weaknesses,  her  coquetr}^,  her  pouting-, 
and  her  mad-cap  follies.  Was  she  not  her  father's 
pet?  Did  not  everybody  in  Yarmouth  when  she 
went  there,  turn  to  look  at  her  in  the  street? 
Did  she  not  outshine  all  the  other  beauties  of  the 
coast?  And  was  she  not  one  day  to  be  David's 
wife?  If  Zaccheus  Webb  trusted  her  with  his 
heart  and  fortune,  and  loved  the  very  ground 
she  trod  upon,  who  was  David  that  he  should 
be  impatient  with  her  for  a  single  second? 

Presently,  behold  she  cometh,  the  pretty,  self- 
conscious  maiden,  brave  in  bright  apparel ;  all  in 
her  Sunday  best;  flower-decked  tuscanhat;  short- 
waisted  summer  gown  with  flowing  sash;  and 
dainty    boots.     She    has    been  to  the  town,  it  is 
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market-day;  and  furthermore  she  has  been  on 
business  there  for  Zaccheus,  her  father;  and 
needs  must  wear  her  best.  She  has  been  delayed 
somewhat,  too,  and  there  is  no  time  to  change 
for  the  Httle  sea  trip  she  has  promised  David, 
who  is  bent  on  bringing  in  from  her  father's 
smack  some  of  the  fish  with  which  the  "  Fljdng* 
Scud"  is  laden. 

Elmira,  alighting  from  the  mail-cart  that  set 
her  down  on  the  road  leading  to  her  father's 
house,  takes  her  way  across  the  dunes,  and 
leaves  behind  her  a  long  trail  of  tiny  footfalls, 
prints  of  a  dainty,  high-heeled  shoe,  and  the 
marks  thereof  are  wayward  and  uncertain.  Now 
they  sink  deep  into  the  drifting  sand,  and  leave 
but  shallow  shapes;  now  there  are  heel  marks 
strong  and  firm,  as  if  they  emphasised  some 
passing  thought;  and  now  there  are  light  and 
vague  impressions  of  both  sole  and  heel,  level 
footfalls  of  a  shapely  silver-buckled  shoe. 
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While  David  waited  for  her  and  beguiled  the 
time  with  imaginative  pictures  of  their  future, 
another  marked  her  footfalls ;  one  who  knew  her 
wayward  nature  without  reading  its  imprint  on 
the  sand. 

They  were  friends,  the  boy  who  waited  and 
the  man  who  followed ;  the  one  true  as  steel,  the 
other  unreliable  and  fascinating  in  a  manly  way, 
as  Elmira  was  attractive  in  a  certain  feminine 
imperiousness,  that  finds  its  most  tender  sympa- 
thiser in  temperaments  such  as  that  which  made 
David  Keith  her  slave.  Harry  Barkstead  had 
the  kind  of  reputation  that  has  a  charm  for  many 
women,  however  innocent.  He  was  overbearing 
with  the  sex,  masterful,  suspected  of  being  on 
too  familiar  terms  with  the  charming  widow,  Mrs. 
Leyton-West,  w^hose  country  house  was  adjacent 
to  his  father's  property;  and  he  was  known  to 
have  made  a  conquest  of  more  hearts  than  one 
among  the  high-bred  damsels  of  the  county,  who 
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patronised  the  town  on  great  occasions  of  public 
state  and  ceremony. 

Opposite  natures  often  fraternise  the  better  for 
their  contrasting  individuahties.  David  Keith 
admired  Harry  Barkstead,  almost  envied  him  his 
knowledge  of  the  w^orld,  and  delighted  to  make 
excursions  with  him  in  his  yacht,  and  to  shoot 
over  the  Breydon  waters,  and  trap  the  game  by 
Ormesby  Lake  and  Fritton.  ^loreover  Harry 
was  in  David's  confidence,  knew  all  about  his 
love  for  Elmira,  and  sympathised  with  him  in  his 
ambition,  domestic  and  otherwise.  Yet  Harry 
could  not,  try  as  he  would,  keep  back  an  unfair, 
if  not  unholy,  inspiration  of  competition  with  his 
friend  for  Elmira's  favours.  He  did  honestly 
struggle  against  this  unfriendly  motion  of  his 
inclination,  and  when  most  he  thought  he  had 
conquered,  Elmira  threw  out  signals  of  encour- 
agement, and  he  went  blindly  on;  as  he  did  on 
this  summer  day,  following  her  in  the  hope  that 
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he  might  have  a  pleasant  tete-a-tete  while  old 
Zacky  was  busy  at  the  fishing.  Thinking  that 
she  was  going  home,  he  resolved  to  call  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  either  to  see  her  father  or  to 
ask  after  David,  or  with  any  other  excuse,  when 
she  struck  off,  away  from  the  house,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lower  Dunes  by  the  sea.  His 
curiosity  was  piqued.  He  followed,  never  think- 
ing, however,  that  she  had  seen  him;  for  where 
the  little  hills  and  valleys  gave  him  shelter  he 
took  it,  and  wandered  on,  noting  the  impress  of 
her  footfalls,  and  dwelling  upon  the  sylph-like 
willowy  motion  of  her  splendid  figure,  fine  in 
form  yet  round  and  supple,  too.  She  saw  the 
shadow  of  it  on  the  sand,  and  gave  it  her  own 
complimentary  regard  as  well.  She  rejoiced  in 
her  beauty,  she  revelled  in  the  healthy  beat  of 
her  pulse,  and  the  general  sense  of  elation  that 
came  of  both,  combined  with  her  well-cut  gown 
and  artistic  hat  and  summer  flowers. 
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Alan  Keith  had  suffered  rather  that  Hannah, 
his  wife,  had  loved  him  with  a  strue  a  heart-beat 
as  his  own.  How  will  David,  his  son,  fare  wdth 
a  love  that  is  as  uncertain  as  an  April  day,  and 
yet  while  it  lasts  is  as  bright  as  the  sun  that 
shines  between  the  showers? 

There  are  innocent  wilful  wayward  beauties 
who  only  need  the  masterful  hand  of  a  true  and 
loving  consort  to  make  them  all  that  man  can 
desire,  who,  like  the  bruised  blossoms  of  the 
field,  send  forth  their  richest  perfume  beneath 
the  pressure  of  a  rough,  unmindful  footfall. 
Some  women  need  control  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  masterful  authority;  all  w^omen  are  the  better 
when  their  own  natural  tendency  to  tyrannise  is 
held  in  check  by  the  stronger  will  of  a  none-the- 
less-affectionate  lover,  who  respects  himself  and 
the  man's  ordained  authority,  while  he  relinquishes 
to  the  woman  all  that  belongs  to  her  rightful 
share    of   power,    and   pays  all  deference  to  that 
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very    feminine    strength  which  in  man  would  be 
counted  weak. 

You  never  saw  anything  more  bewitching  than 
the  dark-bhie  dreamy  eyes  of  Elmira  Webb, 
that  were  as  arch  as  a  grisette's  at  one  moment 
and  at  another  soft  and  enticing  as  that  of  the 
traditional  houri.  Sometimes  in  her  very  talk 
she  seemed  to  cling  and  seek  shelter  from  the 
world's  alarms;  at  others  she  was  self-possessed 
and  defiant.  She  had  moods  of  merriment,  and 
moods  of  melancholy  that  Zaccheus,  her  father, 
called  the  doldrums,  "the  hke  of  which  was 
natural  to  gels."  Her  hair  was  brown  and  wavy. 
It  was  tied  up  in  a  bunch  high  enough  to  show 
her  sun-burnt  neck  which  was  suggestive  of 
sinuous  grace.  She  was  a  trifle  above  the 
medium  height,  just  tall  enough,  David  had  long 
ago  discovered,  to  top  his  shoulder,  and  David 
was  within  an  inch  of  six  feet.  She  had  a  finely- 
formed,  flexible  mouth,  lips  neither  full  nor  thin, 
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but  with  a  lurking  smile  or  pretty  sarcasm  in 
the  corners,  that  gave  piquancy  to  her  manner 
and  point  to  all  she  said.  She  had  a  small  nose, 
with  a  moderately  open  nostril,  that  suggested 
higher  breeding  than  her  station  implied,  and  a 
beautifully  modelled  chin  with  a  benevolent 
dimple  in  it,  contradicting  other  characteristics 
of  the  face  and  head  that  naturally  belong  to 
the  selfish  and  inconstant.  How  these  opposing 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  developed  under  the 
influences  to  which  they  were  subjected  remains 
to  be  seen. 

David  Keith  was  the  very  opposite  of  Elmira 
Webb.  The  contrast,  no  doubt,  had  for  him  a 
subtle  charm.  He  was  dark.  She  was  fair.  He 
was  resolute  and  strong  of  will.  She  was  fan- 
tastic and  fickle.  He  was  of  powerful  build. 
She  was  soft  and  willowy.  He  had  all  the 
capacity  of  loving  that  belongs  to  earnest,  gener- 
ous natures.     She  lacked  constancy.     They  were 
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a  very  handsome,  even  showy  couple;  she  with 
her  mischievous  eyes  and  lively  manners;  he 
with  his  thick  black  hair,  his  bronzed,  open,  honest 
face,  and  in  his  walk  the  swing  of  a  young 
giant.  To  think  of  him  sitting  on  a  high  stool 
in  Petherick's  office,  was  a  wrong  to  romance, 
and  to  the  boy's  antecedents.  He  had  inherited 
something  of  his  grandfather's  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance, but  underneath  the  gentle  nature  his 
mother  had  given  him,  there  burnt  the  fires  of 
ambition  and  passion ;  of  which  so  far  he  had 
little  or  no  consciousness,  except  in  the  deep  and 
intense  indignation  which  was  aroused  in  his 
nature,  by  stories  of  wrong  and  oppression,  and 
an  occasional  yearning  for  adventure  inspired  by 
the  romances  of  the  sea  and  land,  which  he  read 
when  he  should  have  been  studying  the  musty 
law  books  that  were  to  fit  him  for  his  career 
as  Petherick's  chief  clerk,  and  in  the  dim  future, 
Petherick's  junior  partner. 
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"At  last,"  the  impatient  lad  exclaimed,  "it 
seems  an  eternity  since  three  o'clock — why,  how 
splendid  you  look !  " 

He  held  her  proffered  hand  as  she  stepped 
from  the  higher  ground  to  a  dip  in  the  dunes, 
and  then  turning  about  to  see  that  they  w^ere 
unobserved  took  her  face  between  his  strong 
hands  and  kissed  her. 

"  There  now,  you  have  rumpled  my  hat, "  she 
said  in  her  fascinating  imperative  way.  "  Serves 
me  right,  I  ought  to  have  changed  it  and  my 
dress,  too;  but  I  thought  you  would  be  mad 
if  I  kept  you  waiting." 

wShe  turned  her  head  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
someone  on  the  bank. 

"  Mad !  nothing  could  ever  make  me  mad  with 
you!" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that, "  she  replied, 
readjusting  her  hat,  and  with  an  affected  fasti- 
diousness   stepped    among    the    grey-blue    mar- 
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rams  and  over  the  sea-thistles  and  yellow  laven- 
der that  decorated  the  dunes. 

"Don't  you  see  I  have  got  on  my  Sunday 
shoes  ?  "  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  look  of  surprise. 

"  Shall  I  carry  you  ?  "  David  replied,  stopping 
to  ask  the  question. 

"  Carry  me ;  no !  "  she  said.  "  I  don't  think 
you  could." 

"  Couldn't  I  though !  "  the  lad  replied,  putting 
out  his  arms. 

"  Then  you  won't, "  she  said.  "  I  shall  spoil  my 
shoes  for  all  that." 

"  Shall  I  lend  you  mine  ?  " 

"How  can  I  get  into  that  dirty  boat?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  David,  "when  we  get 
there." 

The  boat  lay  in  little  more  than  an  indenta- 
tion of  the  beach,  made  by  the  constant  dragging 
of  certain  yawls  that  were  occasionally  hauled  up 
there    by  rope  and  windlass,  and  it  was  quite  a 
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distance  from  the  ridge  along  the  hilly  dunes  to 
the  beach.  Every  now  and  then  when  they  were 
hidden  from  view  David  would  stop  to  admire 
the  fisherman's  coquettish  daughter,  the  like  of 
whom  for  wit  and  dash — and  for  dress  and  vanity, 
some  would  add — the  whole  coast  from  the  Wash 
to  Hunstanton,  towns  and  cities  included,  could 
not  show;  and  David  delighted  in  the  wayward, 
pretty  girl,  more  particularly  on  this  day  of  all 
others,  when  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  actually 
dressed  for  the  occasion  that  to  him  was  fraught 
with  so  much  moment. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  boat,  a  lumbering 
kind  of  dingey,  with  long  oars  and  a  rough 
brown  sail  stowed  away  on  the  bottom,  a  bit  of 
old  tarpaulin,  smelling  of  fish,  and  a  roomy  seat, 
that  had  been  the  work  of  David,  fixed  low  down 
by  the  tiller. 

"  Sand  isn't  dirt,  you  know, "  said  David,  "  it 
really    cleans    things,  and  sand  like  this  is  good 
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enough  for  Lawyer  Petherick's  pounce-box,"  jump- 
ing aboard  and  making  a  gigantic  duster  of  the 
tarpaulin,  and  then  dropping  it  over  upon  the 
sand. 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  go, "  she  said,  meaning  to  go 
all  the  time.      "  I  shall  spoil  my  things. " 

"  Not  go !  "  said  David,  looking  at  her,  a  very 
sailor-man  in  his  rough  jacket  and  his  slouch  hat 
pushed  back  from  his  open  forehead. 

She  could  not  help  admiring  him  as  he  stood 
up  for  a  moment,  and  watched  the  anxious  ex- 
pression of  his  face  change  to  delight  when  he 
understood  that  she  was  only  playing  with  him. 
Then  she  mentally  compared  him  with  Harry 
Barkstead,  the  University  gentleman,  with  his 
superfine  manners  and  his  boastful  commanding 
ways. 

David  plunged  down  and  thrusting  his  long 
arms  into  the  thurrock  beneath  the  seat,  which 
he    had    made    for    days  of  sailing  when  Elmira 
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was  more  than  usually  difficult  to  please,  he  drew 
out  a  pilot  jacket  and  a  great  woollen  muffler 
and  constructed  a  cushion. 

"  There !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  now  give  me  your 
hand!  " 

Elmira  could  have  vaulted  into  the  boat  with 
ease,  as  she  had  done  many  a  time ;  but  she  en- 
joyed David's  considerate  acts  of  courtesy.  They 
made  her  feel  more  of  a  lady,  and  less  like  a  fish- 
erman's daughter;  though  in  her  way  she  was 
proud  of  her  father.  It  was  only  when  Harry 
Barkstead  called  at  their  cottage  that  she  felt  a 
little  ashamed  of  her  father's  homely  ways  and 
want  of  education. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  start  in  a  clean  boat,  but 
how  will  it  be  when  we've  taken  on  board  a 
cargo  of  father's  fish  ?  " 

She  had  seen  away  in  the  distance  the  figure  of 
Harry  Barkstead,  and  could  not  help  wondering 
why    he  had  followed  her,  and  then  disappeared 
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as  if  he  had  dropped  into  the  earth.  He  must 
be  lying  down  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  dunes. 
"Why?"  she  wondered,  in  a  curious  and  indefi- 
nite way. 

"If  it  comes  to  that,"  said  David,  "we  won't 
take  in  any  cargo ;  well  make  a  passenger  boat  of 
the  'Swallow.'  By  the  way,  I  wonder  Zaccheus 
thought  of  calling  a  great  lumbering  boat  like 
this  the  *  Swallow.'  Come,  Mira ;  now,  see,  it  is  fit 
for  any  queen,  and,  therefore,  almost  fit  for  you. " 

He  took  both  her  hands.  She  smiled  and  yielded,, 
and  yet  she  wondered  what  Harry  Barkstead  could 
mean  by  following  her,  and  when  he  saw  David 
waiting  why  he  should  stay  behind  and  hide.  She 
did  not  tell  David  what  she  was  thinking  of 

"  There  you  are,"  the  boy  exclaimed,  handing  her 
to  her  seat.  "  Never  saw  you  look  so  lovely.  Why 
your  cheeks  are  rosy  as  a  Dutch  apple." 

"Tell  me  something  else  that's  disagreeable,'^ 
was  the  sharp  reply.     "  I  hate  to  have  red  cheeks.  '* 
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And  that  was  true,  for  her  rivals  said  she  drank 
vinegar  to  make  them  pale.  They  were  pale  as 
a  rule — the  delicate  fairness  that  is  rare  as  it  is 
healthful. 

Then  leaping  ashore  David  seized  the  bow  and 
tugged  the  "  Swallow"  into  the  water.  It  was  no 
child's  play  to  haul  the  dingey  into  the  flowing 
tide;  but  David  loved  to  test  his  strength  and 
master  difficulties.  She  was  fairly  afloat  before 
he  clambered  aboard  and  pushed  her  into  deep 
water.  Then  he  laid  hold  of  the  oars,  and  the 
"  Swallow"  began  to  dance  lightly  over  the  swelling 
water  that  rippled  past  her  and  deposited  tributes 
of  weed  and  shell  along  the  yellow  beach. 

"  Your  cheeks  are  red  enough  anyway, "  said 
Elmira,  as  David  paused  to  mop  his  burning  face 
with  a  silk  bandanna  handkerchief  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  "Sarah  Mumford  to 
her  dear,  dear  young  master,  David  Keith,"  as  a 
birthday  gift. 
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"  I  expect  they  are, "  he  said,  laughing,  "  they 
are  hot  enough,  but  I  did  not  mean  that  yours 
were— you  know  what  I  mean,  anything  but 
lovely;  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  a  compliment." 

"You  said  they  were  red." 

"  I  meant  that  there  was  just  a  little  flush  upon 
them  like " 

"  Like  a  dairymaid's, "  she  replied,  "  you  are  too 
complimentary,"  and  then  when  she  saw  a  shadow 
of  disappointment  and  anxiety  fall  across  the  boy's 
face,  she  laughed  and  showed  her  white  firm 
teeth,  and  cried,  "there,  don't  be  silly,  pull  away!  " 
and  took  off  her  long  gloves  that  reached  to  her 
dimpled  elbows,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  tiller, 
putting  the  boat's  head  straight  for  the  "  Flying 
Scud." 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  was  impatient  for  your 
coming  to-day,  more  particularly  impatient  I 
mean  ? "  David  asked,  pulling  easy,  "  of  course 
you  don't." 
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"  It  is  generally  because  you  love  me  so, "  she 
answered  archly,  "  at  least  that  is  your  excuse 
for  being  so  rude  as  to  tell  me  how  late  I  am." 

"  Well,  that  is  always  the  reason, "  he  answered, 
"  to-day  more  than  ever.  I  have  something  dread- 
fully important  to  tell  you,  something  that  nobody 
knows  as  yet,  except  my  trustees  and  me." 

"  It's  a  secret,  then  ? "   she  said. 

"  Yes,  a  sort  of  a  secret — at  present,"  he  replied. 

"  You  mean  it  will  no  longer  be  a  secret  when 
you  have  told  me?" 

"They  do  say  women  can't  keep  secrets,"  said 
David,  "but  I  believe  they  can  do  anything;  I 
know  you  can,  that  is,  anything  a  woman  might 
be  proud  to  do." 

"  Why  have  you  taken  to  calling  me  a  woman 
all  at  once?  "  she.  asked.  "I  am  not  so  old  as  you; 
and  I'm  sure  I  never  thought  of  calling  you  a 
man. " 

"  Then   I  really  believe  you  will  when  I  have 
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told  you  what  I  was  telling  to  the  sea  and  the 
sky  and  the  dear  old  dunes  for  lack  of  you,  when 
I  saw  you  come  sailing  along  the  sand-hills  like 
a  fairy  yacht  on  a  fairy  sea." 

"  Very  well,  I  am  listening, "  she  replied,  "  tell 
me  while  I  put  the  '  Swallow's'  head  about — here's 
a  boat  from  the  'Scud'  signalling  us." 


CHAPTER  V. 

DAVID   TELLS   ELMIRA   OF   HIS   MISSION 
TO   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

"  Steady,  let  them  come  up  to  us, "  said  David. 
The  "  Flying  Scud's"  boat  drew  alongside. 

"  Capp'n  Webb  says  yo  moughtn  as  well  put 
back,  he  be  agoin'  to  land  catch  at  jetty  and  'ull 
be  hum  to  supper." 

As  a  rule,  the  fishermen  ferried  their  hauls 
from  the  roads  to  the  beach,  where  the  women 
washed  and  packed  the  mackerel  or  herrings, 
as  the  case  might  be,  while  the  auctioneer's  bell 
resounded  along  the  coast,  to  notify  what  fish  he 
had  for  public  sale.     In  the  regular  season,  when 
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"the  poor  man's  fish"  was  the  harvest  of  the 
sea,  in  which  Yarmouth  chiefly  engaged,  the 
beach  was  a  sight  to  behold.  Men  must  have 
a  chief.  If  some  bold  spirit  does  not  elect  him- 
self to  domineer  over  a  community,  the  com- 
munity will  elect  one.  Even  Heart's  Delight, 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Admiral's  rule, 
when  the  fishing  season  was  over,  must  have  a 
leader,  and  they  obeyed  David  Plympton.  The 
Yarmouth  fishermen,  in  the  old  days,  and  quite 
late  in  the  present  century,  would  elect  a  "  mayor" 
to  settle  all  disputes  that  might  arise  among 
them.  He  was  dressed  in  a  half-classical  kind 
of  way,  to  represent  Neptune,  and  was  carried 
about  the  town  in  a  gaily-decorated  boat  on 
wheels.  In  the  midst  of  these  opening  festivities, 
the  Dutch  fishing  fleet  would  come  sailing  in, 
and  then  there  was  the  "Dutch  Sund^ay,"  with 
its  commingling  of  foreign  folk,  and  British,  and 
"all    the    fun   of  the    fair,"    which   the  knowing 
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Hollanders  held  upon  the  beach  for  the  sale  of 
various  toys  and  wooden  shoes,  globes  of  cheese, 
and  red-faced  apples.  Added  to  the  Dutch  fleet, 
the  North  country  boats  often  brought  owners, 
and  captains  and  their  wives,  and  they  lodged 
in  the  Rows,  and  helped  to  make  Yarmouth 
busy  on  market  days,  when  the  local  tradesmen 
and  kiddiers  laid  out  their  stalls  and  spread  their 
white  awnings,  making  the  market-square  gay 
and  busy. 

But  this  July  fishing  of  Zaccheus  Webb  and 
the  rest,  was  what  might  be  called  the  off-season, 
and  it  made  no  particular  addition  to  the  beach 
life  of  the  time.  Moreover,  old  Zacky  had  a 
warehouse  and  fish-curing  place  in  the  town,  and 
he  generally  had  carts  at  the  jetty  to  carry  his 
cargoes  thither,  except  now  and  then  in  the 
matter  of  a  small  take  in  a  July  fishing. 

"  All  right, "  said  David,  and  Elmira  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  the  "  Flying  Scud"  which  had 
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lifted  her  anchor  and  was  already  inviting  the 
breeze  with  her  great  brown  sails. 

"  But  we  won't  put  back,  eh  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Elmira.  "Won't  you  hoist  sail, 
and  then  you  can  talk  without  stopping  to  pufF 
and  blow  like  a  grampus,  as  father  would  say." 

She  leaned  back  and  laughed  as  she  criticised 
her  companion,  who  had  found  his  secret  and 
the  heat  a  little  trying. 

"  I  am  not  quite  up  to  my  usual  form,  I  grant 
you, "  said  David,  "  but  I'm  equal  to  row  you  to 
the  opposite  coast  and  cast  anchor  at  Schevenham, 
if  you  so  wish." 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  know  how  strong  you  are, 
and  how  proud  you  are  of  it,"  she  replied,  still 
laughing. 

"  Who  have  you  been  sharpening  your  wit 
upon  in  the  town  ?  "  the  boy  asked,  shipping  his 
two  heavy  oars. 

"  If  you    smudge   my  gown  I'll  never  forgive 
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you, "  she  said,  without  noticing  his  question,  but 
moving  as  far  away  as  she  could  from  the  mast 
and  ropes  which  David  began  to  get  into  place. 
Presently,  he  hauled  up  the  lugger  sail,  and  El- 
mira  put  the  boat  about  to  catch  the  breeze 
which  began  to  freshen  as  the  sun  declined. 

"  You  really  ought  to  be  a  sailor, "  said  Elmira, 
as  the  boy  pulled  the  sail  taut  against  the  mast, 
and  offered  her  the  control  of  the  rope. 

"  There, "  he  said  rearranging  his  extemporised 
cushion,  "  if  you'll  sit  here  and  sail  her  I'll  come 
to  the  tiller.  That's  it;  and  if  I  ought  to  be 
a  sailor  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  be  a  sailor's 
wife." 

"  Oh,  indeed, "  she  said,  "  it  is  not  my  ambition 
I  assure  you." 

"  I  hope  not,  for  I  am  to  be  a  lawyer ;  but  law 
or  no  law  we'll  have  our  boat,  Mira,  not  to  say 
our  yacht." 

"  Will  we  ?  "  she  said,  settling  herself  comfort- 
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ably  at  his  feet  (where  he  had  packed  his  jacket 
and  tarpaulin  for  her  use)  and  holding  the  line 
with  the  hand  of  an  expert. 

"  Will  we  !  Why,  of  course  we  will ;  and  we'll 
sail  right  round  the  world.  When  I  come  into 
my  money,  Mira,  I  fear  I  shall  astonish  poor  old 
Petherick." 

"  Yes? "  she  said,  "  I  didn't  know  you  were 
coming  into  any  money,  David." 

"  Nor  did  I, "  said  David,  "  until  this  week ; 
that  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  talk  about." 

"Very  well,  I  am  listening." 

"  This  is  how  it  is ;  my  grandfather  Plympton 
died  ten  years  ago;  he  left  me  his  heir,  but  his 
lands  had  been  confiscated ;  the  case  has  been  in 
the  Courts ;  his  trustees  have  been  fighting  it  off 
and  on  ever  since  he  died,  and  at  last  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  certain  piece  of  territory  at  Heart's 
Delight  in  Newfoundland,  originally  granted  to 
his   father   and   which  he   inherited,   is  to  be  re- 
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Stored  to  his  heirs  and  assigns — well,  Mira,  my  dear, 
I  am  his  heir  and  assign,  and  I  am  to  go  to 
Newfoundland  to  take  possession." 

"  To  Newfoundland !  "  Elmira  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  to  Newfoundland. " 

"You  seem  very  glad." 

"I  am." 

"  To  go  away  ?  And  yet  you  say  you  love  me 
and  cannot  live  without  me !  " 

"  That  is  why  I  am  glad." 

"Indeed." 

"  Because,  you  see,  when  all  that  is  settled  I 
shall  come  back   and  marry  you." 

"It  takes  two  to  make  a  wedding,"  said 
Elmira. 

"  I  know  that,  and  we  shall  be  the  happiest 
two  in  the  world,"  he  said,  leaning  over  her  and 
kissing  her. 

"  You  are  very  masterful  now  that  you  are 
going  to  have  a  bit  of  money,"  she  said,  untying 
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her  hat,  and  pinning  the  strings  to  the  waistband 
of  her  gown. 

"  Yes,  my  own, "  he  said,  smoothing  her  hair 
as  she  coquettishly  laid  her  head  near  him  and 
then  rested  it  upon  his  knee. 

"And  are  you  going  to  be  rich,  David?" 

"  No,  not  exactly  rich ;  Petherick  doesn't  know 
what  the  land's  worth  yet ;  and  there  is,  it  appears, 
a  purchase  the  old  man  made  just  before  he 
died,  but  Petherick  says  it  is  a  piece  of  no- 
man's  land  in  Labrador  that's  worth  nothing  to 
nobody,  unless  there  may  be  minerals;  but  sup- 
posing there  are,  they  mightn't  be  worth  working ; 
so  the  Labrador  inheritance  does  not  count." 

"  I  never  said  I  would  marry  you, "  laughed  El- 
mira,  pressing  her  head  against  him. 

"  You  have  said  it  with  your  eyes ;  you  have  said 
it  with  your  lips  when  they  uttered  no  words, 
and  with  your  dear  hand  when  we  have  said 
good-night;    you    are    saying  it  now.     Oh,  Mira, 
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what    would    become    of  me  if  you  were  to  say 
no,   or  if  I  lost  you,   or  we  were  parted !  " 

She  permitted  David  to  draw  her  nearer  to  him 
so  that  he  could  look  into  her  eyes,  and  as  he 
loosed  the  tiller,  and  the  boat  drifted  with  a  flap- 
ping sail,  he  kissed  her  with  his  burning  lips,  and 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  asked  her  if  she  truly  loved 
him ;  "  Xot  as  I  love  you, "  he  said,  "  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  with  every  thought,  and  at 
every  moment  of  my  life,  night  and  day;  but 
enough  to  let  me  devote  my  life  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  David,  I  love  you, "  she  said,  overcome 
with  his  passion,  and  returning  his  hot  kisses ; 
"  and  I  will  marry  you !  " 

"  Aly  darling!"  he  exclaimed,  "my  darling!" 
and  he  could  say  no  more ;  nor  did  he  speak  for 
ever  so  long.  The  boat  drifted  round  and  headed 
as  if  of  her  own  accord  for  Caister  and  home. 
The  san  was  sinking  beneath  the  sea.  The 
3'oung    moon    like  a  crescent  of  cloud  appeared. 
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A  light  cool  breeze  arose.  David  kept  the  "  Swal- 
low's "  head  straight  for  Caister ;  and  for  the  time 
being  the  world  held  no  happier  couple  than  David 
Keith  and  Elmira  Webb.  She  had  given  herself 
up  to  the  glamour  of  the  time.  He  had  realised 
in    her    confession  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


It  has  been  aptly,  if  inelegantly  remarked  that 
*'  Love  is  a  ticklish  business."  Elmira,  with  David's 
arm  round  her  as  they  walked  along  the  dunes 
in  the  moonlight  to  her  father's  cottage,  believed 
she  loved  David  Keith.  Between  his  embraces  and 
as  sequels  to  his  predictions  of  happy  days  in 
store,  she  indulged  in  curious  speculations  of 
what  Harry  Barkstead  would  say.  He  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  east  coast  girl's  fancy — he  was 
so  bold,  "  had  such  a  way  with  him,  "  and  was 
"  so  much  the  gentleman.  " 

There  were  other  wooers  also,  who  had  followed 
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Elmira  with  their  eyes  and  sent  her  hot  love  mes- 
sages on  St.  Valentine's  day. 

It  occurred  to  her  to  think  there  was  something- 
selfish  in  David's  desire  to  secure  her  all  to  him- 
self, to  rob  her  of  the  freedom  of  flirtation;  but 
the  last  he  should  never  do,  she  whispered  to 
herself,  even  as  he  talked  of  his  trip  to  New- 
foundland and  his  return  to  marry  his  love  and 
set  up  housekeeping  wherever  she  pleased. 

The  truth  is,  Elmira  had  not  the  gift  of  con- 
stancy. She  was  constitutionally  disingenuous^ 
She  could  not  help  it.  If  she  had  had  some 
guiding  authority  to  warn  her  against  her  natural 
shortcomings  she  might  have  improved  upon 
them.  She  lacked  conscientiousness.  Her  moral 
faculties  were  weak.  What  phrenologists  call 
self-esteem  and  amativeness  were  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  controlling  organs  necessary  to 
make  them  virtues.  Elmira's  mother,  moreover, 
died    when    she  was  a  child,  and  she  had  a  cer- 
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tain  politic  strain  in  her  intellectual  organism 
that  enabled  and  induced  her  to  disguise  from 
her  father  those  characteristics  which  might  have 
shocked  or  pained  him,  rough  and  uncultured 
though  he  undoubtedly  was ;  for  his  education  had 
been  obtained  in  the  hard  school  of  experience 
by  land  and  sea,   altogether  outside  of  books. 

The  common  people  of  Caister  and  Yarmouth 
called  Harry's  father.  Justice  Barkstead;  the 
county  folk  knew  him  as  Sir  Anthony  Bark- 
stead,  Baronet.  As  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
however,  he  had  won  more  renown  than  belonged 
to  his  position  as  a  baronet.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  he  was  a 
County  magistrate  as  well  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
borough  of  Yarmouth,  having  qualifications  in 
both  county  and  town.  He  was  a  very  rich 
man,  had  come  of  a  rich  family,  and  had  married 
a  rich  wife,  chiefly  through  whose  influence  he 
had   been  made  a  baronet;  for  curiously  enough 
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his  descent  from  the  Barkstead  who  was  miUtary 
governor  of  Yarmouth  for  Cromwell,  had  mili- 
tated against  him  with  the  King  and  the  Govern- 
ment, so  long-reaching  is  the  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic memory  of  England.  Yarmouth  had  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  and  had  suffered  considerably 
for  its  hostility  to  the  king.  At  the  restoration 
the  Yarmouth  corporation  was  purged  of  its 
disaffected  members,  and  an  address  of  sorrow 
and  grief  that  had  been  voted  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell  was  obliterated  from  the  town  records. 
The  local  charters  were  surrendered  for  new  ones, 
which  gave  the  King  power  to  nominate  his 
adherents  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  borough. 
Barkstead  and  others  of  the  Parliament's  adherents 
fled  to  Holland.  The  States,  under  pressure, 
gave  them  up,  and  they  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  Barkstead,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Yarmouth  Justice  of  our  story,  with 
the  rest,  taking  their  death  cheerfully  and  main- 
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taining  that  what  they  had  done  was  in  the 
cause  of  justice.  Succeeding  Barksteads  hved 
to  prosper  and  win  the  respect  of  Hollanders 
and  the  men  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  when- 
ever honours  for  any  of  them  were  spoken  of  the 
English  Premier  of  the  time  shrank  from  recom.- 
mending  for  distinction  the  descendants  of  a  man 
who  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles,  and 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Strange  that  this  should 
have  been  remembered  against  them  in  spite  of 
services  in  Parliament  and  in  battle;  but  when 
Squire  Barkstead  of  Ormesby  Hall,  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  millionaire,  married  into  the  family 
of  the  loyal  Pastonnes,  the  criminal  strain, 
so-called,  was  overlooked,  and  while  quite  a  boy 
Harry  was  made  heir  to  a  baronetcy  as  well 
as  heir  to  thousands  of  freehold  acres,  besides 
foreign  scrip,  and  shares  in  the  New  River  near 
London.  Sir  Anthony  was  a  man  of  scrupulous 
honour,    generous    to    a    fault,    but    rigid   in   his 
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views  of  morality  and  religion,  a  fearless  and 
honest  Justice  of  the  Peace,  treating  the  poor 
with  more  lenience  than  the  rich,  whom  he 
debited  in  his  judgments  with  their  advantages 
of  education  and  responsibility  to  society,  whenever 
it  came  to  be  his  duty  to  deal  with  what  Yar- 
mouth called   "the  quality." 

Justice  Barkstead  had  loved  his  wife  devoutly. 
On  her  death-bed  she  had  commended  Harry  to 
his  affectionate  care,  and  Sir  Anthony  had  found 
comfort  and  solace  in  the  lad's  advancement  until 
of  late  years,  when  he  had  grown  out  of  his  control 
and  authority,  a  patron  of  the  turf,  fond  of  society, 
a  man  of  fashion  in  London,  with  a  stable  at 
Melton,  a  yacht  at  Cowes,  and  guilty  of  every 
extravagance.  Of  late  years  he  and  his  father 
had  had  serious  words  about  his  excessive  expen- 
diture. Sir  Anthony  had  pointed  out  to  him  that 
such  a  leakage  as  he  had  introduced  into  the 
Barkstead    banking  account  might  in  time  drain 
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off  not  only  thousands  but  millions.  Harry  would 
for  a  time  neutralise  the  ill  effect  of  these  scenes 
by  a  visit  to  Ormesby,  to  join  his  father  in  his 
county  work  and  pleasures,  visiting  his  friends, 
sitting  with  him  on  the  bench,  shooting  over  his 
manors,  flushing  the  duck  covers  at  Fritton  and 
Ormesby  Broads,  and  making  himself  generally 
agreeable. 

These  visits,  alas,  were  incidents  in  some  of 
the  lives  of  the  girls  of  Yarmouth  and  Low^estoft 
that  left  sad  shadow^s  behind  them.  Harry  Bark- 
stead  w^as  known  to  the  county  as  a  remarkably 
successful  young  fellow  with  women,  "  a  regular 
Don  Juan,  by  Jove,"  it  was  said  at  the  county 
club.  The  w^orst  of  it  all  w^as,  the  fellow  had 
such  pleasant  and  gracious  manners ;  he  was  just 
as  free  and  frank  wdth  the  poor  as  he  was  with 
the  rich;  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  the 
charm  of  manner  for  which  the  Pastonnes  were 
distinguished,    and  with  it  the  gracelessness  and 
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villainous  gallantries  of  the  Court  at  which  the 
Pastonnes  were  notorious  in  its  worst  days.  When 
Harry  brought  his  yacht  round  to  Yarmouth  he 
would  make  friends  with  the  entire  community, 
take  seats  for  their  new  theatre,  attend  their  con- 
certs, visit  with  the  Mayor,  and  boat  along  the 
shore  to  talk  to  the  beachmen.  He  had  long 
shown  a  particular  fancy  for  old  Zacky  Webb 
and  the  look-out  men  of  Caister  Point.  Many 
a  time  had  he  sat  and  smoked  a  cigar  in  the 
little  house  on  stilts,  and  discussed  nautical  affairs 
with  them.  He  loved  "to  get  Old  Zacky  on" 
about  Sir  Anthony's  notions  concerning  the  des- 
tinies of  Scroby  Sands  and  Yarmouth. 

David  felt  it  an  honour  to  have  Harry  Bark- 
stead  for  his  friend  whenever  that  young  hidalgo 
visited  Ormesby  Hall.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
Elmira  Webb  should  feel  flattered  by  his  attentions. 
She  was  clever  enough,  however,  to  understand 
that    there    was    more    of   the  real  true  lover  in 
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David  than  in  Harry.  She  was  vain  enough  to 
think  she  could  rival  the  prettiest  of  women, 
whatever  their  high  position  might  be,  if  she  had 
a  chance;  but  it  was  already  a  tradition  of  the 
coast  that  Harry  Barkstead  was  not  a  marrying 
man.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  looked  upon  by 
such  young  women  as  Elmira  had  heard  discuss 
him,  as  a  sultan  who  threw  his  handkerchief,  a 
cavalier  w^ho  counted  his  conquests  and  could 
never  be  caught  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Elmira  went  to  church  and  tauofht  in  the  Sundav- 
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school;  so  she  knew  what  the  young  women 
of  Yarmouth  thought  about  young  Squire  Bark- 
stead,  as  some  of  them  called  him.  Furthermore, 
Mildred  Hope  had  in  her  quiet  way  ventured  to 
caution  her  against  the  blandishments  of  Sir 
Anthony's  son,  who  not  only  chatted  with  Zac- 
cheus  at  Caister  Point,  but  looked  in  occasionally 
at  the  cottage  on  the  dunes  to  talk  with  him 
about  the  mysteries  of  his  trade. 
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When  David  and  Elmira  arrived  at  Webb's 
quaint  old  house  on  the  night  of  their  memo- 
rable sail,  Harry  Barkstead  was  sitting  in  the 
little  garden,  smoking  a  cigar.  He  had  been 
there  for  over  an  hour,  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  he  had  w^atched  through  a  short  but 
effective  g"lass,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  "Swallow"  — 
not  to  mention  the  manoeuvres  of  the  boat's 
happy  occupants.  The  devil  of  selfishness  and 
lust  had  tempted  him  to  be  jealous  of  his  unsoph- 
isticated friend,  David  Keith. 

There  are  natures  that  cannot  endure  to  look 
upon  the  happiness  of  either  friend  or  foe; 
jealous  natures  that  hate  other  men's  successes 
even  in  the  ordinary  paths   of  life. 

Harry  Barkstead  found  his  friendship  for  David 
and  his  liking  for  old  Zaccheus  Webb  in  conflict 
with  his  habit  of  being  first  and  foremost  in  all 
things.  He  resented  David's  successful  courtship 
of  the  girl  who  had  turned  many  a  young  head 
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on  the  coast  and  inland,  and  was  acknowledged 
to  be  phenomenally  pretty.  How,  indeed,  she 
came  to  be  Zaccheus  Webb's  daughter  was  mirth- 
fully treated  as  a  mystery  of  heredity  in  the 
county  circles  of  Norfolk,  wherever  Harry  had 
heard  her  mentioned. 

Zaccheus  Webb's  garden  was  a  retreat  in  which 
holier  thoughts  than  those  that  occupied  Harry's 
mind  might  well  have  had  a  place;  but  Eden  was 
beyond  all  gardens  lovely,  and  yet  the  serpent 
had  his  way  there;  and  why  in  the  still  more 
degenerate  days  of  this  history  should  one  be 
surprised  at  the  spirit  of  evil  invading  the  little 
paradise  of  AVebb's  cottage  on  the  Upper  Dunes 
at  Caister?  Harry  Barkstead  sat  upon  a  rustic 
seat  that  had  been  made  out  of  the  timbers  of  a 
wreck  on  the  North  Cross  sands,  backed  with  the 
figure-head  of  an  East  Indiaman,  a  dusky  beauty 
with  golden  crown  and  necklace,  propitiatory 
deity    of   some    long-lost    vessel    trading    to    the 
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Eastern  seas.  The  gold  had  faded,  and  the  dark 
visage  and  half-robed  form  was  worn  with  time 
and  tide,  with  wind  and  weather.  The  original 
timber  showed  through  the  tawdry  blue  of  the 
gown,  the  grain  of  the  original  oak  marked  the 
not  too  comely  features  of  the  pathetic  image, 
all  that  was  left  of  a  well-found  ship  that  had 
sailed  the  seas  with  brave  and  merry  hearts,  to 
go  to  pieces  at  last  upon  the  Needles,  whither 
Zaccheus  had  brought  this  relic  for  his  Norfolk 
garden.  "  Not  as  he  moughtn't  a  got  a  more 
ornamental  figger  at  hum,  but  seemed  as  if  un 
took  to  the  dark  lady,  and  so  bein'  in  them  other 
seas  he  brote  her  along,  and  set  her  up  for  a 
token  of  the  dangers  of  the  deep." 

Harry  heeded  her  not,  nor  the  hollyhock 
waving  in  the  breeze  like  half-furled  flags,  the 
nasturtiums  creeping  after  them  and  clinging  to 
seat  and  figure,  and  putting  forth  cheerful 
splashes    of  colour,    and  great  round  leaves  that 
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waved  in  sympathy  with  the  hollyhocks,  flexible 
columns  of  leaf  and  bloom. 

It  was  a  large  square  garden  of  summer  flowers, 
arranged  in  well-kept  beds,  and  bordered 
with  paths  of  sea-sand.  Clove  pink  and  sweet 
briar  mingled  their  perfumes  with  the  rose,  and 
great  yellow  pansies  lay  in  beds  alongside 
bunches  of  dwarf  sweet-pea. 

The  cottage  was  built  of  ordinary  local  brick 
and  stone,  with  a  wooden  porch ;  and  over 
the  door  and  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  chamber 
windows,  climbing  roses  clustered  close  and 
sweet.  It  is  not  always  sunny  along  the  east 
coast;  inland  the  wind  blows,  the  rain  beats; 
it  is  often  bitterly  cold  even  in  June  and  July, 
but  nothing  seems  to  make  any  difference 
to  the  flowers  even  to  this  day.  You  may  ride 
and  drive  through  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  cold 
or  storm,  in  sun  or  shower,  and  you  will  still 
find    every    bit    of   available    garden  that  is  not 
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devoted  to  kitchen  vegetables,  herbs  and  fruits, 
thick  with  luxuriant  flowers ;  every  cottage  rejoic- 
ing in  floral  colour  and  perfume;  every  bit  of 
frontage  gay  with  flowers  that  seem  to  climb  into 
window  boxes  and  spread  themselves  over  walls 
and  along  the  posts  and  lintels  of  cottage  doors. 
Such  a  garden  fronted  Zaccheus  Webb's 
cottage,  which  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
cottage;  it  had  two  stories,  and,  on  the  ground 
floor,  house-place  and  best  parlour,  besides 
front  kitchen  and  back  kitchen,  and  a  stable 
wherein  Zaccheus  kept  an  old  cob  that  was 
useful  for  hauling  boats  upon  the  dunes  and 
bringing  in  coals  from  Yarmouth,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  also  gave  Zaccheus  a  good  excuse 
for  keeping  a  man  to  attend  to  the  garden  and 
do  odd  jobs  afloat  and  ashore ;  and  old  Charity 
Dene,  his  housekeeper  and  domestic  servant  in 
general,  took  care  to  make  that  sea  and  stable- 
help    useful    in  both  house  and  garden.     It  was 
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a  comfortable  and  well-ordered  home  as  you 
might  find  in  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  be  the 
dwelling  rich  man's  or  poor ;  for  Elmira  was  no 
sloven;  she  was  just  as  house-proud  as  she  was 
vain  of  her  personal  appearance ;  she  lent  a  will- 
ing hand  to  Charity  Dene,  and  was  up  and  at 
work  with  the  earliest  lark  that  sang  to  the 
varied  heavens  that  changed  from  grey  to  blue, 
from  sun  to  darkness,  above  the  rolling  dunes. 
The  best  parlour  was  her  own  especial  delight. 
Within  a  few  months  of  the  time  when  David 
asked  her  to  marry  him  Zaccheus  had  added  a 
spinet  to  its  curious  and  miscellaneous  furniture. 
He  had  brought  it  during  a  business  cruise  all 
the  way  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  a  relic 
probably  of  a  home  that  had  contributed  its 
emigrants  to  the  ships  that  had  sailed  thence  and 
from  the  Netherlands  to  people  IMassachusetts. 
Once  a  week  Alildred  Hope  had  given  Elmira  a 
lesson    upon    the   spinet,  and  already  the  preco- 
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cious  pupil  could  play  a  little  tune  all  out  of  her 
own  head.  One  day,  to  Mildred's  astonishment, 
she  sang  the  words,  too,  and  with  as  pretty  and 
dainty  a  grace  as  heart  could  desire,  though 
Mildred  would  rather  the  ballad  had  been  of  a 
more  serious  turn  than — 

'Twas  down  in  Cupid's  garden 

For  pleasure  I  did  go, 
To  see  the   fairest  flowers 

That  in  the  garden  grow. 
The   first  it  was  a  jessamine. 

The  lily,  pink,  and  rose, 
And  surely  they're  the  fairest  flowers 

That  in  the  garden  grows. 

Mildred  did  not  deny  the  aptness  of  the  song's 
comparisons  of  girls  and  flow^ers,  but  she  con- 
tended that  there  was  an  over-boldness  on  the  part 
of  the  maiden,  who  telling  the  stranger  she  meant 
to  live  a  virgin  and  "still  the  laurel  wear,  straight- 
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way    changed  her    mind    and   made   such  quick 
confession  thereof — 

Then  hand  in  hand  together 

This  lovely  couple  went, 
Resolved  was  the  sailor  boy 

To  know  her  full  intent — 
To  know  if  he  would   slighted  be  • 

When  to   her  the  truth   he  told; 
Oh,   no!   oh,  no!   she  cried, 

I  love  a  sailor  bold; 

I  love  a  sailor  bold. 

Mildred  Hope's  serious  tone  of  mind  was  in 
revolt  at  Elmira's  choice  of  ballads ;  but  Zaccheus 
Webb  loved  the  old  songs,  and  had  sat  in  won- 
derment and  delight  at  Elmira's  performance,  the 
more  so  when  he  was  informed  that  she  had 
taught  herself  the  song  and  the  accompaniment 
too.  There  was  a  music  store  in  Yarmouth,  where 
Elmira  had  picked  up  several  simply  set  ballads 
and   "  Cupid's  Garden"  was  a  favourite  in  Zack's 
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youth;  indeed,  he  confessed  to  having  sung  it 
himself  when  first  he  knew  Mira's  "dead  and 
gone  mawther,  rest  her  soul!"  Mildred  took  a 
pathetic  interest  in  Elmira,  and  in  a  sad  kind  of 
way,  in  spite  of  David  Keith's  engagement  to 
the  girl,  seemed  to  see  her  in  that  denying 
maiden  of  the  song,  taking — with  "  No"  still  fresh 
upon  her  lips — the  proffered  hand  of  the  sailor 
bold,  and  going  straightway  to  perdition. 

A  strange,  thoughtful  young  woman  was  Mildred 
Hope.  Sometimes  if  you  could  have  met  her 
trudging  homewards  along  the  Caister  Road,  you 
might  have  thought  she  was  dreaming,  so  intent 
did  she  appear  to  be  on  the  far  distance,  so 
absorbed  in  the  out-look. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"BREAKERS   AHEAD!" 

"  So  here  you  are  at  last, "  said  Harry  Barkstead, 
as  David  and  Elmira  pushed  back  the  gate  and 
entered  Cupid's  Garden. 

"  And  you,  too !  "  exclaimed  Elmira,  "  well,  I 
never!"  as  if  she  rather  answered  than  asked  a 
question. 

Harry  threw  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  hedge 

and  advanced  to  meet  his  two  friends — his  humble 

friends,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it  in  his  secret 

heart,   notwithstanding  his  apparent  bonhoniie  and 

his  frank  and  easy  manners,  his  happy  treatment 

of  both  as  if  they  were  on  the  most  perfect  equality. 
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"I  saw  your  boat,"  he  said,  "and  thought  I 
might  walk  to  Yarmouth  with  our  friend  David, 
my  horse  is  at  the  hotel,  and  I  enjoy  a  tramp 
across  the  dunes." 

David  fancied  the  explanation  a  little  laboured, 
but  not  the  faintest  idea  of  jealousy  entered  his 
boyish  and  trusting  mind. 

"  Oh,  indeed, "  said  Elmira,  with  a  little  laugh — 
she  had  a  way  of  laughing,  a  rippling,  chirrupping 
kind  of  way  that  David  thought  very  fascinating — 
"  and  you  have  been  waiting  about  all  the  afternoon 
to  walk  to  Yarmouth  with  David  Keith  ?  " 

"How  do  you  mean,  Miss  Webb?"  Harry 
asked,  with  something  like  a  forced  smile  of 
amused  interest. 

"  Do  you  think  I  did  not  see  you  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  the  dunes  an  hour  or  two  since  ?  "  she 
said,  gathering  a  hollyhock  leaf  to  fan  herself  with. 

"Did  you,  really?"  said  Harry,  "odd  I  did  not 
see  David!" 
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"  Oh,    I  was  waiting  for  Mira — " 

"  And  had  eyes  for  no  one  else,  quite  natural, " 
said  Harry. 

"  Is  father  home  ? "   Elmira  asked. 

"  No,  ^Irs.  Dene  expects  him  every  moment, 
,she  tells  me,"   Harry  answered. 

"Oh,  you  have  seen  her  then?"  asked  Elmira. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  and  she  offered  me  a  drink. 
And  how  are  you,  David,  my  boy?" 

Harry  turned  from  Elmira  to  ask  after  David's 
health,  and  she  watched  the  two  with  curious 
interest,  taking  her  seat  on  the  bench  which  Harry 
had  quitted  as  they  entered  the  garden. 

"  Never  was  better, "  said  David,  and  then  in 
a  lower  voice,   "never  was  happier." 

"Do  you  know  that  David  is  going  to  leave 
us  ?  "  Elmira  asked,  still  fanning  herself  with  the 
hollyhock  leaf. 

"  Going  to  leave  us ! "   exclaimed  Harry. 

"Secrets  out  of  school,"  said  David,  shaking  a 
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long     finger     at    Elmira    with    mock    solemnity. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  secret  any  more, " 
the  girl  replied,  with  her  pretty  tantalising  laugh. 

"  Nor  is  it,  Mira,  only  I  wanted  to  tell  him  all 
about  it  myself." 

"Well,  tell  him  while  I  go  and  see  after  the 
supper, "  she  said,  rising  from  her  seat  and  throw- 
ing down  the  hollyhock  leaf  which  Harry  picked 
up  and  proceeded  to  fan  himself  with  it,  at  the 
same  time  remarking  that,  "  Natures  own  fans  are 
always  the  best,  the  beauties  of  the  east  prefer 
them,  and  the  palm-leaf  is,  I  believe,  the  accepted 
fan  of  Venus." 

"  I  dare  say, "  Elmira  replied,  with  inconsequential 
emphasis. 

"I  fear  I  am  intruding."  Harry  remarked,  as 
the  girl  moved  towards  the  cottage  porch. 

"  Intruding  ?  "  said  Elmira,  "  after  waiting  so  long 
—No,  indeed!" 

She  laughed,  in  a  half-scofiing  kind  of  way  as 
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she  entered  the  cottage,  and  David  and  his  friend 
could  hear  her  say,  "  We  have  two  guests  for 
supper.  Charity — and  mind  you  treat  them  well, 
]\Iaster  David  Keith  and  young  Squire  Barkstead 
— -I  am  going  to  change  my  dress  if  it  be  worth 
while  now  that  its  spoiled  with  pulk  down  on 
the  beach,  where  we  landed  like  sillies — I  feel  a 
sorry  maukin,  I  can  tell  you." 

Little  dialectic  expressions  on  Elmira's  lips  had 
a  fascinating  sound  both  for  David  and  Harry, 
and  they  w^ere  always  thrown  off  in  a  half-apo- 
logetic way  as  if  the  girl  would  have  them  under- 
stand that  she  knew  better,  but  would  not  seem  too 
proud  of  her  knowledge,  since  her  father's  language 
was  full  of  the  flavour  of  his  Lincolnshire  and  east 
coast  bringing  up,  his  mother  having  been  a  Norfolk 
dairymaid,  his  father  a  sailor-man  from  Grimsby. 

"  Miss  Webb  is  hardly  one  to  complain  of  the 
pulk  and  scum  of  the  sea ;  what  have  you  been 
about,  David  ?  "   said  Harry. 
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"She  was  not  dressed  for  sailing,  you  see;  she 
had  been  into  Yarmouth  and  had  not  time  to 
don  her  sea-going  gown,"  said  David,  a  blush 
suffusing  his  handsome,  open  face,  for  something 
in  Harry's  manner  jarred  upon  him. 

"  You  are  quite  a  gallant, "  said  Harry,  "  and 
you  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  having  Miss  Webb 
in  such  a  hurry  to  join  you  that  she  has  not  time 
to  change  her  dress." 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean, "  said 
David. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,  why,  didn't  you  tell  me  just 
now  that  you  were  never  happier?  " 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  true,  but  you  know  I  don't 
care  to  have  my  happiness  nor  Elmira's  words 
treated  lightly,  as  a  matter  for  joking,  I  mean." 

The  boy  flushed  again,  and  hardly  knew  why. 
His  instinct  suggested  that  Harry  was  not  quite 
respectful,  not  exactly  in  his  words  but  in  the 
manner  of  his  utterance  of  them,  and  in  the  way 
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he  continued  to  fan  himself  with  Elmira's  discarded 
leaf. 

"  Oh,  nonsense;  why,  David,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
he  said,  "have  a  cigar  till  supper  is  ready,  for 
we  are  both  invited,  you  know." 

Harry  flung  down  the  hollyhock  leaf,  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  grey  silk-lined 
jacket  and  produced  a  cigar  case. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  David,  "I  smoke  very 
seldom,  and  I  can  wait." 

"  Come,  what  have  I  said  to  anger  you,  David  ?  " 
asked  Barkstead  as  he  proceeded  to  light  a  cigar. 
"  Not  being  hungry,  my  cigar  will  not  spoil  my 
supper,  and  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  to  Yarmouth." 

"Well,  I  did  not  quite  hke  what  you  said,  or 
rather,  it  seemed  to  me  very  patronising,  and  you 
know  I  can't  stand  that." 

"  My  dear  David,  forgive  me  if  anything  I  have 
said  could  really  have  hurt  you ;  you  of  all  others 
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ought  to  know  me  better,  old  fellow — here,  come,  say 
you  don't  think  so  meanly  of  me,  David ;  why,  you 
dear  weak-minded  fine  old  fellow  shake  hands  and 
say  you  know  I  did  not  mean  it,  whatever  it  was. " 

"  Oh,  all  right,  Harry, "  said  David,  taking  the 
proffered  hand,  "  I  suppose  I  am  super-sensitive 
just  now  ;  I  must  be  a  fool  to  think  you  could 
wilfully  say  anything  to  hurt  me." 

"  Of  course ;  come  and  sit  down,  what  a  lovely 
garden  this  is.  Do  you  know  it  has  been  quite 
a  rest  to  sit  here  and  look  at  the  flowers  and 
combat  their  perfumes  with  the  fumes  of  Raleigh's 
golden  weed.  I  declare  Ormesby  Hall  has  nothing 
to  show  equal  to  these  hollyhocks,  nor  to  those 
blush-roses  that  seem  to  take  a  positive  delight 
in  blooming,  and  making  a  carpet  as  well,  for  the 
butterflies  to  walk  upon." 

"  You  are  quite  poetic, "  said  David,  crowding 
his  lanky  person  into  the  corner  seat  in  the  shadow 
of  the  weather-beaten  figurehead. 
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"  Oh,  don't  imagine  you  are  the  only  fellow  that 
appreciates  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses, " 
Harry  answered.  "  But  what  is  this  about  your 
going  away,  this  secret  out  of  school  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  w^alk  to  Yarmouth," 
said  David,   "I'm  too  hungry  to  talk." 

"  That's  right ;  w^hen  a  fellow  is  hungry  his  head 
is  level,  and  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place ;  I  don't 
know  any  other  cry  that  is  so  pleasant  to  satisfy 
as  the  cry  of  hunger.  Well,  let  us  go  into  the 
house  and  see  what  Mrs.  Charity  Dene  has  for 
supper. " 

He  flung  his  cigar  down  upon  Elmira's  hollyhock 
leaf,  and  took  David's  arm  in  an  almost  affectionate 
way.  They  sauntered  along  the  box-edged  path 
beneath  the  porchway  that  was  laden  wdth  honey- 
suckle, and  into  the  cottage. 

Elmira  w^ent  to  her  bedroom  and  lighted  candles 
in  a  pair  of  old  brass  sconces  on  each  side 
of    the    dressing-table.     It    was    not    dark.     The 
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sun  had  gone  down,  but  the  twiUght  was  radiant 
with  its  afterglow.  At  the  same  time  Elmira^ 
after  looking  out  for  a  moment  upon  the  garden 
where  the  two  young  men  were  hidden  behind 
the  commanding  figure  of  the  dusky  Venus,  drew 
the  curtains  over  her  window,  and  then  she  needed 
the  candles.  She  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
which  they  illuminated,  and  smiled;  pushed  her 
rich  brown  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  then 
drew  it  back  again ;  stepped  a  few  yards  from 
the  glass  so  that  she  could  see  part  of  her  dainty 
figure,  and  laughed  again,  not  her  usual  rippling 
laugh  but  one  of  approval. 

"My  face  may  be  a  little  red,  but  it  is  the 
heat;  he  need  not  have  reminded  me  of  it,"  she 
said.      "  It's  very  hot  now," 

She  drew  the  curtains  and  undid  the  latch  of 
the  window  to  let  in  the  evening  air.  Then  she 
put  out  her  candles,  drew  the  curtains  back,  and 
opened    both    the    lead-glazed   wings    of  her  lat- 
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tice    and   looked  out,   drawing  in  a  long  breath. 

"  I  declare  I  feel  faint,  as  the  town  girls  say," 
she  remarked.  "Never  knew  what  it  was  before ; 
think  I  am  bothered." 

She  saw  the  lights  of  ships  at  sea.  The  sun 
had  left  a  red  streak  far  away  beyond  them. 

The  crescent  moon  attracted  her.  It  was  sharp 
and  bright,  now  that  the  sun  had  gone.  It  shone 
like  burnished  silver,  and  there  were  a  few  stars 
here  and  there.  They  seemed  to  have  a  mist 
about  them  that  made  the  moon  look  all  the 
brighter. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were  glad, "  she  said,  ad- 
dressing the  moon;  "they  say  you  can  see  and 
hear  what  lovers  do  and  think.  Oh  dear,  but  I 
wish  I  was  free  again !  What  is  a  girl  to  do  who 
has  nobody  to  confide  in?  Squire  Barkstead  is 
very  handsome;  well,  so  is  David  Keith — and 
there's  no  mistake  about  David,  he  loves  me  true, 
for    sure!     But  I  must  go  down;  they'll  think  I 
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have  been  doing  myself  up,  and  making  myself 
fine,  all  this  time.  Mira,  dear,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?  " 

She  closed  the  window.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
dreaming,"  she  said.  She  relighted  the  candles 
and  drew  the  white  dimity  curtains,  their  brass 
rings  making  a  homely  music ;  and  she  began  to 
hum  the  tune  of  Cupid's  Garden. 

Then  she  took  off  her  dress  and  donned  another 
hardly  less  becoming  though  it  was  of  cotton  stuff, 
and  brown ;  it  had  a  short  waist  and  short  sleeves 
leaving  the  arms  bare.  She  tied  a  blue  ribbon 
round  her  neck  and  there  hung  from  it  a  tiny 
locket  of  yellow  gold.  It  contained  a  lock  of  her 
mother's  hair  and  a  faded  leaf  from  a  rose  that 
Harry  Barkstead  had  sent  her  in  a  valentine, 
"  grown  for  her, "  as  he  said,  "  in  the  hot-house 
of  his  love."  Did  she  know  it  was  from  Harry 
Barkstead  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  had  confessed  it  one  day 
when    he    was    complimenting  her  father  on  the 
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Caister  roses.  No,  he  had  not  confessed  it  right 
out,  but  when  Zaccheus  was  Hghting  his  pipe  he 
had  hummed  the  words  to  a  famihar  tune,  and 
when  Zaccheus  looked  up  to  listen,  he  had  said 
IMiss  Webb  ought  to  learn  that  song. 

Harry  was  one  of  those  daring  wooers  who 
mean  "  nothing  serious,  "  and  whom  some  women 
encourage  to  their  cost. 

As  Elmira  tripped  down  the  darkened  stairway 
into  the  house-place,  her  father  was  heard  in  the 
back  regions  of  the  cottage  giving  orders  to 
Simeon,  his  man-of-all-work,  and  presently  in  he 
came,  bringing  with  him  whiffs  of  sea  and  land, 
a  suggestion  of  fish  and  tobacco,  and  a  generally 
breezy  presence,  as  if  a  boat's  crew  had  just 
landed  in  the  cottage  precincts. 

"  Mira,  my  gal,  there  yer  be  !  "  he  said,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  others,  "  I  thought  I  see  yer  as 
I  cummed  across  the  meads,  but  it  wom't,  mek 
-no  doubt;   so  there  yer  be!" 
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He  took  her  into  his  sea-jacketed  arms  and 
kissed  her  with  a  hearty  smack,  and  then  looked 
round  about  him.  "Why,  Squire,  this  be  good 
for  sore  eyes,  and  David  the  lawyer,  welcum; 
yer  looks  keinder  kedgy,  and  that's  how  I'm 
feelin'  mysen;  and  I  reckon  we  can  all  peck  a  bit ! " 

"But  first  you  will  have  a  wash,  eh,  father?" 
said  Elmira. 

"That's  so,"  said  Zaccheus,  "fishin's  not  the 
cleanest  trade,  tho't  mucks  gowd  as  well  as  kib- 
bage  now  and  agen,  thank  the  Lord!  " 

As  he  left  the  house-place  his  heavy  boots 
clanked  upon  the  hard  brick  floor,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  filled  the  doorway.  He  was  a  big,  burly^ 
broad,  nautical-looking  man,  a  cross  between 
coasting  captain  and  beachman.  Added  to  a 
wrinkled  weather-beaten  face,  something  the  colour 
of  the  dunes  with  streaks  of  red  in  it,  he  had  a 
bright  grey  eye,  a  cheerful  generous  mouth,  and 
a  frank,  honest  out-spoken  manner;  he  grew  his 
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whiskers  like  a  stiff  fringe  round  his  face;  they 
joined  his  bushy  dark  hair  that  had  only  a  few 
gleams  of  white  in  it ;  and  he  moved  about  with 
a  cumbersome  motion,  something  like  a  Dutch 
barge  in  shallow  water. 

Charity  Dene  had  laid  the  cloth,  and  at  the 
iire,  going  solemnly  round  and  round  upon  a 
primitive  jack,  was  a  great  joint  of  beef,  and 
beneath  it  was  a  pudding,  into  which  the  gravy 
was  dripping,  making  a  rich,  luscious  covering 
on  the  creamy  batter.  Swinging  over  the  fire 
in  an  iron  pot  were  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  in 
their  skins,  and  in  a  smaller  saucepan  some  fresh- 
shelled  peas,  grown  in  the  straggling  kitchen- 
garden  of  the  cottage. 

David  and  Squire  Barkstead  sat  near  the  low 
bay  window  upon  an  old  cushioned  seat,  their 
heads  now  and  then  coming  in  contact  with  a 
score  or  two  of  fuschia  and  geranium  plants  that 
filled  all  the  lower  panes  with  a  wealth  of  blooms. 
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Elmira  followed  her  father,  and  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Dene  had  served  the  supper  she  returned  with 
Zaccheus  spruced  up  in  a  black  coat  with  pockets  at 
the  side,  a  light-blue  waistcoat  and  white  stock, 
and  in  ordinary  boots,  now  looking  the  well-to-do 
smack-owner  to  the  life. 

"You'n  come  fortinet,"  said  Mrs.  Dene,  ad- 
dressing David  and  the  Squire ;  "  we'n  cooked 
this  to  be  cawd  for  remainder  the  week,  Mira 
thowt  it  mought  be  hot  for  the  Mester  and  Mester 
Keith  like." 

"  I'm  always  fortunate,  Mrs.  Dene,  when  I  come 
to  the  Cottage,"  said  Harry,  placing  a  chair  for 
Elmira,  in  his  ready  and  courtly  way,  at  least 
Elmira  thought  it  was  courtly,  and  she  knew 
that  Harry  went  into  the  highest  society  in  Lon- 
don town. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  making  a  little  curtsy, 
"  but  I  am  going  to  draw  the  ale. " 

"  No,  Miss  Mira,  I'll  do  it,   and  thank  ye,"  said 
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Charity;    "sit    ye    down,    please,    wi'  company." 
Elmira  accordingly  took  the  seat  which  Harry 
had    placed    for    her   by  his  side,  and  David  sat 
with  Zaccheus  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

Before  Charity  came  to  the  Cottage— and  she 
had  been  housekeeper  and  "  general "  there  for  over 
five  years — the  previous  domestic  had  sat  down 
to  table  with  Zaccheus  and  Elmira,  but  from  the  first 
Mrs.  Dene  knew  her  place  and  took  pride  in  doing 
honour  to  her  service  as  she  said,  and  loved  to 
think  of  Elmira  as  her  young  mistress  who  was 
just  as  much  a  lady  as  the  finest  in  the  land,  "  if 
lamin'  and  accomplishments  counted."  On  this 
occasion  Charity  was  unusually  formal,  handing 
round  the  plates  and  filling  up  the  tumblers  with 
quite  an  air ;  and  Zaccheus  felt,  as  he  told  Elmira 
afterwards,  as  if  he  was  "  hevin'  his  dinner  at 
owd  Norfolk  Arms  on  market-day,  so  slick  and 
nimble  did  she  fisherate  for  all ;  it  fairly  bet  him 
for  sure." 
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After  supper  Harry  led  the  conversation  into 
melodious  grooves,  talked  of  old  songs  and  the 
concert  that  had  been  given  at  Yarmouth.  Zaccheus 
Webb  confessed  that  he  gloried  in  the  old  ballads, 
and  "  nothin'  culd  mek  time  go  more  easy-like  and 
free  than  a  good  song,  leastways  when  you'd 
gotten  a  spinet  in  the  house  and  a  gel  as  could 
play  it  to  a  moral." 

Elmira  persisted  that  she  had  no  ear  for  music 
and  couldn't  play  the  spinet  more  than  a  goose ; 
Mildred  Hope,  she  said,  knew  that  well  enough, 
for  Mildred  had  been  trying  to  teach  her  this 
twelve  months  and  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

*  Why,  Mildred  only  told  me  one  day  last  week 
that  you  were  getting  on  finely, "  said  David,  "  and' 
I  thought  you  sung  that  song  about  the  Waterman, 
a    week    since    this    very    evening    beautifully." 

"Yes,  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Elmira,  "I 
know  you  did,  but  you  would  say  that  if  I  didn't, 
just  to  please  me." 
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"Well,  I  dunno  'bout  that."  said  Zaccheus, 
■"but  I  reckon  you'd  be  hard  to  beat  at  Cupid's 
Garden,  and  I  says  that  a-knowin'  it  this  forty 
year  and,  as  Justice  Barkstead  ud  say,  that's 
evidence. " 

"  Won't  you  oblige  us.  Miss  Webb?"  said  Harry. 

"Why,  you  see,  parlour's  locked  up,  hasn't 
teen  open  this  three  days,  didn't  mean  to  open 
it  till  Sunday,  when  we  expect  the  prison  visitor 
to  come  and  join  us  in  a  hymn." 

"Indeed.  I  wish  I  might  have  the  honour  of 
being  present,"   said  Harry. 

"  Don't  sneer, "  said  Elmira,  quickly,  "  you 
needn't,  for  it's  lovely  to  hear  Mildred  Hope  sing, 
and  if  you  could  hear  her  tune  her  voice  to  a  song 
you  wouldn't  forget  it  in  a  hurry — Home  Sweet 
Home,  for  example." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Webb,  I  did  not  intend  to 
sneer;  I  am  sure  I  beg  the  little  prison  visitor's 
pardon." 
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"  And  on  her  behalf  I  accept  your  apology, " 
said  David,  laughing ;  "  she  is  a  neighbour  of 
mine,  you  know;  Miss  Mumford  is  a  friend  of 
hers." 

"  She's  very  fond  of  you, "  said  Elmira,  with 
her  rippling  laugh." 

"  All  the  girls  are  fond  of  David, "  said  Harry. 

"  That's  a  good  un, "  remarked  Zaccheus,  as  he 
filled  his  pipe,  "  that's  a  good  un  for  you,  Master 
Keith,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  feel  honoured,  of  course,"  said  David,  slightly 
embarrassed ;  "  it's  a  compHment  to  have  the 
good  opinion  of  the  girls." 

"  That's  true, "  said  the  smack-owner ;  "  I  was 
never  agen  'em  in  my  time,  and  I  knaws  one  as 
is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  doan't  I,  Mira, 
my  gel?" 

"  Yes,  father,  dear ;  anyhow,  she  knows  that 
you  are  worth  your  weight  in  the  finest  gold 
that  was  ever  smelted." 
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"  Very  well,  then,  sing  us  Cupid's  Garding  and 
play  it  on  that  there  spinet,  and  we'll  all  join 
chorus,  eh.  Master  Keith  ?  " 

"Yes,"   said  David. 

"Shall  I  light  the  candles?"  asked  Mrs.  Dene, 
who  had  been  taking  in  the  conversation  as  she 
had  taken  off  the  cloth  and  removed  the  supper 
things. 

"Yes,"  said  Elmira ;  and  presently  they  all 
adjourned  to  the  little  parlour,  all  except  Zaccheus 
who  said  he'd  sit  near  by,  as  he  moughtnt  tek 
pipe  in  thar,  not  as  he  wanted — liefer  he'd  sit  by 
and  when  chorus  come  he'd  reckon  to  mek  him- 
sen  heard;  and  sure  enough  he  did. 

Elmira  sung  in  a  mirthful  pleasant  fashion, 
with  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  words  and  (for  so 
brief  a  studentship)  with  a  fair  aptitude  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment.  There  was  a  smell  of 
old  lavender  and  country  fustiness  in  the  room 
that    seemed    to    go    well    with  the  music.     The 
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pictures  on  the  walls  had  their  frames  bound  round 
with  tissue  paper.  There  were  lustres  on  the 
mantelshelf  that  jingled  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
spinet.  Mrs.  Dene  and  Elmira's  father  remained 
outside  the  door,  Zaccheus  in  his  arm-chair  which 
Mrs.  Dene  had  wheeled  up  for  him,  Mrs.  Dene 
with  her  arms  beneath  her  apron,  and  her  mouth 
open  with  curiosity  and  pleasure. 

When  Elmira  had  sung  her  little  song  and 
Zaccheus  and  the  rest  had  joined  in  the  chorus 
and  afterwards  loudly  applauded  the  performer, 
Harry  Barkstead  sat  down  and  astonished  the 
company  with  a  dreamy  kind  of  waltz  that  seemed 
to  set  their  feet  agoing;  and  as  if  by  way  of 
bedevilment  then  gave  them  "  The  Manchester 
Angel,"  with  all  the  pathos  of  which  the  refrain 
is  capable,  and  somehow  Elmira  felt  that  when 
in  the  minor  key  he  dwelt  upon  the  words 
"There  lives  the  girl  for  me,"  he  had  her  in 
his    mind.     He    looked     at    her    when    he    had 
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finished  and  she  felt  as  if  his  eyes  went  through  her. 

"Is  that  a  challenge  to  Mildred  Hope?"  David 
asked,  not  willing  that  the  impression  Harry  had 
created  should  remain  without  some  kind  of 
protest. 

"  If  you  like, "  said  Harry,  laughing,  "  I  did  not 
know  that  the  prison  visitor  sang  it,  or  I  would 
not  have  been  so  bold." 

"  Tell  yer  it's  not  same  thing  as  prison  visitor 
sings,  her'n  is  Home  Sweet  Home,  and  if  she'd 
tuned  it  off  she'd  a  med  a  hymn  on  it.     Eh,  Mira  ?  " 

"  Yes, "  said  Elmira,  "  will  you  not  sing  another, 
Mr.  Barkstead  ?  and  you  play  so  well  I'm  quite 
ashamed  that  I  played  at  all." 

"  You  need  not  be,  Elmira, "  said  David, 
promptly. 

"  Truly,  no  indeed ;  it  is  I  who  should  feel 
ashamed, "  said  Harry,  "  but  somehow  when  songs 
are  going  I  am  like  Master  Webb,  I  must 
chime  in." 
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"  That's  reight,  Squire,  that's  so, "  said  Zaccheus, 
"nowt  like  a  good  song." 

The  Squire  was  at  length  tempted  to  sing  one 
more  song,  and  Zaccheus  said  it  was  too  doleful 
for  anything.  Like  song  old  cow  died  of,  lodging 
on  cold  ground  indeed,  should  think  that  was  place 
for  such  like,  and  the  old  fisherman  laughed 
heartily  as  he  pressed  a  glass  of  spirits  on  his 
guests,  spirits  as  had  never  known  derelict  hand 
of  Sizeman  on  it,  and  yet  had  come  from  over 
the  water.  The  young  Squire  undertook  to  join 
the  old  man  in  a  glass,  and  Zaccheus  hoped  as 
Harry's  lodging  nor  hisn  for  that  matter  ud  ever 
be  on  that  there  cold  ground. 

David  hoped  before  he  parted  with  Elmira  on 
this  eventful  night  to  have  had  a  word  or  two 
with  her  father  but  he  found  no  opportunity ; 
instead  of  unburdening  his  mind  and  explaining 
his  plans  to  Zaccheus  he  made  a  confidante  of 
Harry.     He  could  hardly  help  himself. 
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When  they  were  fairly  on  the  highroad  tramp- 
ing to  Yarmouth,  Harry  again  spoke  of  David's 
impulsive  reference  to  his  happiness  as  well  as 
his  health,  and  David  out  with  it — his  unexpected 
fortune,  his  proposal  to  Elmira,  her  acceptance 
of  his  unworthy  hand,  and  his  vague  but  glorious 
schemes  of  a  future  that  might  lead  him  any- 
where. He  intimated  that  he  might  take  a  long 
spell  of  travel,  even  have  a  yacht  of  his  own, 
and  a  crew  with  a  long  gun  and  a  masked  bat- 
tery in  case  of  need ;  for  David  had  read  of 
pirates,  and  besides,  peace  was  hardly  restored 
between  England  and  her  many  enemies ;  and  who 
knew  that  an  adventurous  yacht  away  down  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  Pacific  might  not  be 
signalled  by  some  daring  cruiser? 

If  David  talked  a  little  wildly  it  was  because 
Harry  encouraged  him  and  for  the  reason  that 
David  was  as  proud  and  happy  as  if  he  had 
captured    a   lovely    princess    from    some   pirate's 
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lair.  Harry  envied  the  lad  his  high  spirits,  his 
hopeful  nature,  his  purpose  in  life  ;  and  further- 
more, he  thought  he  had  never  seen  Elmira 
look  so  bewitching  as  on  that  night,  nor  could 
he  make  any  mistake,  he  thought,  about  the 
significant  pressure  of  the  hand  she  gave  him 
in  response  to  his  own,  after  David  had,  as 
he  thought,  said  good-night  to  her  in  a  par- 
ticularly ostentatious  manner,  even  kissing  her^ 
he  believed,  while  Harry  turned  to  say  good-night 
to  Zaccheus.  Hitherto  he  had  patronised  David^ 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  originally  through 
Petherick  and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  David's 
London  trustee ;  but  to-night  David  seemed  to 
patronise  him. 

Moreover,  David  strode  along  the  highway  with 
a  swing  that  irritated  Harry,  who  was  not  in  that 
kind  of  mood.  The  sedgy  dikes  fairly  danced 
past  them  as  they  pounded  along,  for  Harry  did 
not  care  to  lag  though  he  felt  like  it.    To  every- 
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body  they  met  David  wished  a  cheery  good- 
night, and  was  self-assertive,  in  every  possible 
way  that  might  jar  upon  the  young  county  gentle- 
man with  his  Oxford  education  and  his  stud  at 
Alelton,  the  more  so  that  hitherto  David  had 
seemed  to  accept  Harry's  friendship  as  an  honour 
as  well  as  a  pleasure.  This  was  true  enough, 
for  there  was  as  a  rule  a  modest  diffidence  in 
David's  manner,  and  he  was  really  fond  of 
Harry,  admired  him  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  athletic  powers,  and  his  fine  natural 
manners.  But  on  this  night  David  was  walking 
on  air.  He  had  won  the  girl  of  his  heart.  She 
had  said  "  yes  "  to  his  momentous  question,  and  he 
expected  Harry  Barkstead,  his  friend,  and  once 
in  a  way  his  companion,  to  rejoice  with  him,  to 
clap  him  on  the  back,  as  it  were,  and  shake 
hands  with  him,  to  tell  him  he  was  to  be  envied, 
and  so  on ;  and  when  they  had  steamed  into 
town  hot,  not  to  say  panting,  David  felt  that 
VOL.  II.  9 
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Harry  was  not  as  cordial  as  he  might  have  been 
when  at  last  he  said,  "Well,  old  chap,  I  must 
congratulate  you,  and  wish  you  all  the  happiness 
you  can  desire." 

It  was  coldly  offered,  and  before  David  could 
reply  Harry  said,  "  Come  into  the  Royal  and  join 
me  in  a  stirrup-cap,  I  see  my  groom  waiting  for 
me,  it's  a  glorious  night  for  a  ride." 

"  No,  thank  you,  Harry,  not  to-night,  I  shall  be 
waited  for  also,   and  I  am.  rather  late." 

"  Late !  "  said  Harry,   "  it  is  only  half-past  nine, " 

"  That's  late  for  Miss  Mumford,  and  I  want  to 
.    have    a    chat   with  her  before  she  goes  to  bed." 

"Well,  good-night  then,"  said  Harry;  and  so 
they  parted,  each  thinking  of  Elmira  Webb ; 
David  not  for  a  moment  suspecting  the  selfish 
jealousy  that  had  taken  possession  of  the  sensual 
soul  of  Sir  Anthony  Barkstead's  unscrupulous  son. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MILDRED   HOPE. 


A  CORNER  house  on  the  South  quay.  The  front 
door  is  in  a  short  street  looking  upon  the  old 
Town  Hall.  The  short  street  leaps  into  Middle- 
gate.  Next  door  is  the  Royal  Oak  where  sailors 
come  to  drink  and  meet  skippers  on  the  look-out 
for  new  hands.  A  quaint  old  Tavern  with  a  bit 
of  garden  in  front  and  red  blinds  to  its  small 
square-paned  windows.  The  old  house  (not  the 
tavern)  extends  round  the  comer  upon  the  quay. 
To-day  it  is  fronted  by  a  railroad,  running  between 
the  highway  and  the  ships.  In  the  days  of  David 
Keith  the  vessels  were  loaded  or  unloaded  by  the 
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aid  of  carts  and  wagons.  To-day  there  are 
steamers  moored  to  the  quay  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  docked  river  there  are  great  flour 
warehouses  and  other  important  buildings.  In 
David's  boyhood  the  outlook  consisted  of  sailing 
ships,  coasters,  barges,  picturesque  sheds  in  the 
foregTound,  and  in  the  distance  a  windmill  with 
grey  timbers  and  great  swinging  sails,  such  as 
Don  Quixote  tilted  at  in  the  famous  Spanish 
romance.  Along  the  quay  foreign  sailors  went 
to  and  fro,  and  fishermen  with  clusters  of  fish  on 
a  string,  contributions  from  the  day's  catch  for 
the  mawther's  supper. 

The  old  house  was  Petherick's  office.  The 
owner's  name  was  set  forth  on  a  brass  plate  that 
shone  like  the  sun.  The  room  with  the  bay 
window  overlooking  the  quay  was  the  general 
office  in  which  David  Keith  had  a  desk  all  to 
himself.  Frequently  he  had  the  room  all  to  him- 
self,  to  read  his  books  other  than  legal  treatises 
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or  to  sit  and  watch  the  ships  as  they  came  and 
went,  moored  to  the  quay  for  a  time  presently 
to  disappear,  and  make  their  way  out  of  the  river 
at  Gorleston,  into  the  North  Sea,  whence  David 
pictured  them  in  all  weathers  on  their  varied 
journeys. 

He  gave  them  many  and  strange  ad\'entures, 
sent  them  ploughing  their  way  into  unknown  seas, 
had  them  captured  by  pirates,  and  their  crews 
sold  into  slavery,  sent  them  out  sometimes  with 
masked  batteries,  and  wonderful  sailing  powers 
to  meet  an  enemy  who  had  counted  on  an  easy 
capture  to  be  himself  taken  as  a  prize.  He  sat 
at  his  tall  desk,  pen  in  hand,  but  he  was  far 
away  in  imagination;  and  since  the  news  about 
Xe\\^oundland  he  looked  further  afield  and  with 
more  certainty  of  latitude  and  longitude ;  for  he 
had  consulted  the  office  atlas  and  found  both 
Heart's  Delight  and  St.  John's,  and  furthermore 
he    had   talked  to  sailor-men  who  had  traded  to 
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those  seas,  knew  the  Atlantic,  and  could  tell  grim 
stories  of  Labrador  and  Demon's  Isle. 

Miss  Mumford  now  found  him  keen  on  every 
XDoint  that  belonged  to  Newfoundland  and  his 
father's  history,  and  Mildred  Hope  would  look 
in  upon  Sally  and  her  foster  lad  as  she  loved  to 
call  him  and  help  David  to  cross-examine  Miss 
Mumford  concerning  her  many  and  curious  ex- 
periences. Mildred  Hope  lived  in  two  rooms  in 
Hartley's  Row  close  by  Miss  Mumford's  house. 

Mildred,  though  but  a  few  years  older  than 
David,  was  well-known  in  Yarmouth.  Among 
the  poor  she  was  as  familiar  a  figure  as  the 
bellman  or  Zaccheus  Webb,  the  smack-owner.  Mil- 
dred was  a  remarkable  young  woman.  She  was  an 
orphan,  and  known  in  the  town  as  "the  Prison 
Visitor."  She  lived  on  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  which  she  augmented  by  working  em- 
broidery and  teaching  the  rudiments  of  music. 
She    was   of  a   distinctly  religious  tone  of  mind, 
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but  belonged  to  no  sect  or  denomination;  she 
worshipped  in  every  church,  even  deigning  to 
attend  Mass  occasionally  at  the  little  Catholic 
Chapel. 

If  there  had  been  a  Friends'  Meeting  House  in 
Yarmouth  she  would  to  all  outward  appearance 
have  looked  most  at  home  there,  for  she  dressed 
very  much  in  the  Quaker  fashion  and  never 
varied  it,  except  to  don  for  Sundays  and  feasts 
and  celebrations  a  superior  texture  of  gown  to 
that  which  she  wore  every  day,  once  in  a  way  appear- 
ing in  silk.  She  usually  wore  a  dove-colour  grey 
dress  and  a  small  straw  bonnet  with  dove-colour 
strings  tied  beneath  her  chin.  She  was  under 
the  average  height,  and  small  in  figure,  neat, 
dainty,  and  of  a  comely  presence.  Her  face  was 
pale;  she  had  large  soft  grey  eyes,  soft  flaxen 
hair  bound  close  to  her  small  well-shaped  head, 
wore  strong,  laced,  thick-soled  shoes,  and  generally 
c^irried  a  rather  capacious  reticule,  in  which  there 
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were  tracts,  sewing  implements,  a  packet  of  sweets 
known  as  bull's-eyes,  and  a  small  leathern  purse. 
She  was  born  at  Caister,  but  on  the  death  of  her 
mother  had  gone  to  live  in  Yarmouth-row,  where 
she  rented  the  two  upper  rooms  in  a  tradesman's 
house,  and  became  the  attached  neighbour  of 
Miss  Mumford,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
and  welfare  of  David  Keith. 

Mildred  Hope  was  seventeen  when  she  felt  the 
philanthropic  impulse  which  absorbed  her  young 
life;  she  was  only  twenty-five  when  the  reader 
makes  her  acquaintance;  yet  she  had  done  much 
to  reform  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  local  prisons, 
and  had  earned  for  herself  more  than  a  local 
celebrity. 

Miss  Mumford  never  tired  of  talking  with 
Mildred,  and  David  often  sat  and  listened  to  her ; 
but  for  his  ambition  her  views  of  life  were  too 
restricted  in  their  scope  and  purpose.  She  had 
found  her  mission,   as  many  another  priestess  and 
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apostle  of  Charity  had  before  and  since  in  a  casual 
visit  to  a  church,  with  open  doors  that  invited  her 
to  enter  in.  She  was  walking  from  Caister  to 
Yarmouth  on  a  summer  day  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  went  into  the  House  of  God.  The 
preacher  took  his  text  from  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  words  were,   "We  persuade  men." 

vShe  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  homily. 
It  went  straight  to  her  soul,  she  said,  in  one  of 
her  talks  with  Miss  Mumford;  she  felt  as  if  God 
spoke  to  her  and  warned  her  of  the  slavery  of 
sin  in  which  she  had  hitherto  been  living;  and 
from  that  moment  she  began  to  feel  that  she  had 
a  mission,  that  Christ  inspired  her  to  do  the  duty 
that  was  nearest.  She  began  to  visit  the  aged 
and  the  sick,  the  fatherless  and  widows ;  she  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  into  the  workhouse  and 
read  to  the  poor.  On  Sundays  she  taught  in 
Sunday  schools. 

For   a   time    opposing    denominations    declined 
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her  services ;  but  she  did  so  much  good,  her  Hfe 
was  in  itself  such  a  gracious  lesson  of  piety  and 
benevolence,  that  she  found  her  way  wherever 
she  would. 

There  was  no  dogma  in  Mildred's  teaching. 
She  preached  Christ  not  in  pulpits,  but  at  firesides, 
in  garrets,  in  pauper  wards,  and  at  last  in  the 
miserable  and  ill-kept  gaol.  The  old  Toll-house 
prison  was  in  those  days  one  of  the  worst,  probably, 
of  the  houses  of  punishment  and  detention  that 
any  prison  reformer  could  have  visited.  It  had 
no  chaplain,  no  school-master.  There  was  no 
divine  service  of  any  kind  on  Sundays.  The 
only  relief  which  the  prisoners  had  from  their 
miserable  condition  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  herded 
together,  and  visitors  were  admitted  to  them  with 
little  or  no  restriction.  Possibly  this  was  one  of 
the  worst  features,  however,  of  the  general  lack 
of  discipline.  Without  it,  however,  the  place 
might  have  developed  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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The  Russians  of  to-day  know  what  solitary 
confinement  will  do;  and  in  their  banding  of 
prisoners  together  they  still  maintain  the  system, 
or  want  of  it,  which  disgraced  our  own  houses 
of  detention  at  the  time  when  Mildred  Hope 
took  upon  herself  the  onerous  duties  of  prison 
visitor  at  Yarmouth.  The  cells  were  below  ground, 
dark  and  unventilated,  overpoweringly  hot  in 
summer,  chilly  and  damp  in  winter. 

Many  a  time  before  Mildred  had  summoned  up 
courage  enough  to  ask  for  admission,  she  had 
longed  to  go  in  and  read  to  such  prisoners  as 
might  listen  to  her  in  the  intervals  of  their  gaming 
and  drinking  and  cursing  and  swearing.  At  last 
she  was  admitted  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  was 
incarcerated  for  cruelty  to  a  child.  The  woman 
had  given  way  to  a  passionate  rather  than  cruel 
nature,  and  received  the  unexpected  ministrations 
of  Mildred  with  bitter  but  grateful  tears.  The 
visitor  read  to  her,  as  she  informed  Miss  Mumford, 
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"the  twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  the  story 
of  the  malefactor,  who  albeit  suffering  from  man's 
judgment,   and  that  justly,  found  mercy  from  the 
Saviour. "     Encouraged  by  this  first  visit  she  went 
again  and  again,  and  after  rebuffs  and  difficulties 
of  many   kinds   she    became   a  regular  visitor  at 
the    prison,    and   obtained   a  wonderful  influence 
over  the  prisoners.     Something  like  an  improved 
discipline  grew  up  with  the  better  conduct  of  the 
deUnquents;     and    after    two    or    three    years    of 
persistent  work  Mildred,  perceiving  that  idleness 
in   the  prison  as  well  as  out  of  it  was  a  fruitful 
source   of  vice,   devised  plans  of  employment  for 
both  men  and  women.     A  townsman  gave  her  a 
sovereign  towards  her  prison  charities,  and  with 
this  and  a  contribution  from  her  own  scant  purse 
she  bought  materials  for  work,  taught  the  wom.en 
to    sew,    helped    the    men  in  the  same  direction, 
and  in  time  took  in  materials  and  brought  them 
out  manufactured  articles,  which  she  sold  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  in  this 
way  on  being  discharged  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  little  sums  of  money  to  start  life  with, 
and  what  was  more,  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  A  fund  was  founded  to  help  the 
little  prison  visitor,  but  it  fell  far  short  of  her 
desires,  and  she  longed  to  enlarge  her  field  of 
operations.  She  often  parted  with  her  last  shil- 
hng,  and  pinched  herself  for  food  that  she  might 
help  a  poor  sister,  or  send  comfort  to  some  sick 
man  who  was  unable  to  help  himself. 

The  tracts  which  Mildred  distributed  were  not 
of  the  usual  pattern.  She  wrote  them  herself  A 
kindly-disposed  printer  gave  her  credit,  so  that 
she  need  not  check  her  work  for  the  immediate 
want  of  funds.  They  were  very  short  homilies, 
friendly  words  of  advice,  contained  no  threats  of 
hell,  made  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness. 

It    was    from    these   humble,    kindly,  generous 
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leaflets,  gospels  of  good  conduct  and  honest  lives, 
gospels  of  true  hearts  and  cleanly  living;  gospels 
of  rewards  not  only  in  heaven,  but  on  earth;  it 
was  from  these  leaflets  that  she  taught  many  of 
her  ragged,  dissolute,  wretched  pupils  to  read; 
and  to  many  a  poor  creature  they  were  Notes 
on  the  Bank  of  Prosperity  and  Happiness,  these 
simple  pages,  issued  by  the  sympathetic  Yar- 
mouth printer. 

"I  was  often  penniless,  fireless,  supperless," 
she  told  Miss  Mumford,  "but  I  knew  that  God 
had  called  me  into  the  Vineyard,  saying  'what- 
ever is  right  I  will  give  you.'  I  felt  that  God 
was  my  Master,  that  I  was  His  servant,  and  He 
would  not  forsake  me.  I  knew  also  that  it  some- 
times seems  good  in  His  sight  to  try  the  faith 
and  patience  of  His  servants  by  bestowing  upon 
them  very  limited  means  of  support — as  in  the 
case  of  Naomi  and  Ruth,  of  the  widow  of  Zare- 
phath    and  Elijah — and  my  mind  in  the  contem- 
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plation  of  such  trials  seemed  exalted  b}^  more 
than  human  energy;  for  I  had  counted  the  cost 
and  my  mind  was  made  up.  If  while  imparting 
truth  to  others,  and  helping  those  who  groaned 
in  poverty  and  sin,  I  became  exposed  to  temporal 
want,  the  privation,  so  momentary  to  an  indivi- 
dual would  not  admit  of  comparison  with  follow- 
ing the  Lord  and  thus  administering  to  others. 
Besides,  I  had  fifty  pounds  a  year — think  of  it ! 
And  I  could  nearly  make  another  by  embroid- 
ery and  teaching.  I  was  rich,  I  had  enough  for 
food  and  clothes,  what  else  does  anyone  want? 
And  I  could  give  the  remainder  to  those  who 
needed  it,  women  in  distress  and  tribulation,  starv- 
ing children,  men  dying  of  prison  pestilence  and 
the  famine  that  comes  of  drink  and  crime  and 
no  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DAVID   KEITH   AT   HOME  IN   HARTLEY'S   ROW. 

Since  she  had  come  to  live  in  Hartley's  Row, 
Mildred's  recreation  was  in  her  neighbourly  visits 
to  Miss  Mumford's  house  in  the  corner,  a  model 
home,  clean  as  a  pink,  with  relics  of  the  sea,  and 
a  little  library  of  books,  some  of  which  Mildred 
thought  a  trifle  worldly,  but  with  all  her  religi- 
ous faith  and  conduct  she  had  a  liberal  mind 
and  found  relaxation  in  the  best  literature  of  the 
time. 

She    often    went  home  to  her  own  two  rooms 
with    David's    bright,    cheerful   face  in  her  mind 

and  his  adventurous  words  in  her  memory.    David 
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talked  to  her  with  a  sense  of  confidence  and 
without  restraint,  and  he  told  her  many  stories 
of  the  great  world  as  he  had  read  them  in  his 
miscellaneous  books  that  interested  her  and  seemed 
to  give  her  rest.  She  would  often,  when  saying 
good-night,  remark  that  David  had  done  her 
good,  rested  her  mind,  giving  it  a  pleasant  change 
in  taking  it  from  thoughts  of  the  sorrowful  scenes 
that  might  await  her  on  the  morrow. 

David  liked  jVIildred  very  much.  There  was 
something  soothing,  he  would  say,  in  the  prison 
visitor's  manner,  her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet, 
and  she  had  eyes  that  got  over  a  fellow,  so 
to  speak.  He  did  not  wonder  at  the  influence 
she  possessed  at  the  Old  Toll  House  and 
among  the  poor,  not  to  mention  the  fishermen, 
who  actually  went  to  her  to  say  a  prayer 
for  them  before  putting  out  in  stormy  weather, 
or  when  the  signs  of  the  harvest  of  the  sea  were 
dubious. 
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"Do  you  know,"  said  David  one  day,  "that 
the  prison  visitor  is  really  pretty?" 

"  She's  comforting, "  was  Miss  Mumford's  reply. 

"  I  say  she's  pretty,  Sally,  dear.  I  saw  her 
trudging  away  on  the  road  from  Caister.  She 
did  not  see  me.  I  walked  behind  her  ever  so 
far.  She  pounded  along.  Do  you  know  she  has 
big  heavy  shoes?  At  least  they  looked  big  on 
her  small  feet.  They  were  laced  up  like  mine, 
and  she  had  blue  worsted  stockings ;  wears  her 
petticoats  short,  you  know,  so  that  she  can  get 
along.  She  stopped  in  the  road  to  take  out  her 
packet  of  bull's-eyes  and  give  some  to  a  little 
boy  and  his  sister;  and  just  then  I  came  up  and 
said,  'please  Miss  Mildred,  may  I  have  one?' 
I  said  it  in  an  assumed  voice,  you  know,  and 
when  she  turned  round  to  see  who  it  was,  why 
she  fairly  blushed,  and  looked  uncommonly  pretty. " 

"Really,"   said  Miss  Mumford. 

"  Yes,    really !    You    know  how  pale  she  is  as 
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a  rule;  they  say  that's  with  spending  so  much 
time  in  the  bad  air  of  the  Toll  House  prison — 
I  wish  she  wouldn't.  Well,  I  tell  you,  she  blushed ; 
her  cheeks  were  pink,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
as " 

"  Elmira  Webb's  ?  "  said  Miss  Mumford,  a  trifle 
slily. 

"  Oh  well,  altogether  different,  you  know.  Of 
course,  Mira's  eyes  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  Besides,  the  prison  visitor's  are  grey,  and 
Mira's  are  dark.  What  made  you  say  that, 
Sally?" 

David  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  his  account 
of  meeting  Mildred,  feeling  that  Sally  meant 
something    more    than  appeared  in  her  question. 

"  Oh,  nothing  that  I  know  of,  David, "  said  his 
foster-mother. 

"I  believe  you  don't  like  Mira,"  he  said. 

"  Not  as  well  as  Mildred, "  said  Sally. 

"Mildred!  Why  that's  a  different  matter,  alto- 
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gether.  I  like  Mildred,  of  course,  everybody 
does;  but  altogether  in  a  different  way  from 
Mira  Webb." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Sally,  "but  what  did 
Mildred  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  said  nothing  for  a  minute,  but  just 
gave  me  a  bull's-eye,  and  blushed." 

"Are  you  sure  she  blushed?"  asked  Sally^ 
more  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  than  with 
any  special  intention  in  her  question,  "  was  it  not 
the  warmth  of  her  walk  ?  " 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you,  Sally  dear,  after 
she  had  blushed  and  I  had  thought  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  how  pretty  she  was,  she  began 
to  tell  me  about  Mira ;  she  had  been  giving  Mira 
a  lesson  on  the  spinet,  and  she  said  Mira  would 
one  day  be  able  to  play  and  sing  quite  well, 
though  she  confessed  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get 
nice  songs,  and,  of  course,  Mira  did  not  care 
much    for  hymns.     'Why,  I  should  think  not,'  I 
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said,  'not  for  general  use,  you  know.  I  should 
not  want  to  go  to  Webb's  to  hear  Mira  sing 
hymns.' " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Sally,  "Mildred  Hope 
sings  hymns  till  she  makes  me  cry,  they  are  so 
lovely." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  cry — why,  here  is  the 
Prison  Visitor,"  he  said,  as  Mildred  lifted  the 
latch,  and  in  a  sweet,  small  voice  asked,  "May 
I  come  in?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  David,  flinging  the 
door  wide  open. 

"Oh,  Master  David,  it  is  you;  you  are  home 
early." 

"  Yes, "  said  David,  "  I  haven't  much  time  now 
"before  I  sail,  and  I  want  to  spend  as  much  of 
it  with  dear  Mother  Sally,  and  Mira,  as  I  can 
possibly  afford." 

"  Of  course  you  do, "  said  Mildred,  as  she  patted 
the  back  of  Sally's  brown  hand,  which  was  extended 
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to  her  by  way  of  welcome.  "  I  met  Miss  Webb 
this  afternoon;  she  was  shopping  for  Sunday, 
she  said,  and  asked  me  to  accept  a  pound  of 
tea  for  some  of  my  poor  women." 

"  How  good  of  her, "  said  David,  "  but  she  has 
a  kind  heart.  Zaccheus  says  the  world  don't  contain 
a  kinder,  though  he  allowed  the  Prison  Visitor 
was  a  good  little  mawther,  and  true  as  compass, 
mek  no  doubt." 

"  Ah,  I  only  wish  I  was  worthy  of  all  the  kind 
things  people  are  good  enough  to  say  of  me," 
replied  Mildred,  taking  a  seat  by  the  window, 
undoing  her  reticule  and  taking  out  a  piece  of 
unfinished  embroidery. 

"  Now,  my  dear  neighbour, "  said  Sally,  "  that's 
just  a  bit  like  what  they  calls  pride  as  apes 
humility,  for  sure." 

"Is  it?"  said  Mildred,  "then  I  won't  say  it 
again.  What  I  mean,  Master  David,  is  that  I 
would   like  to  do  a  thousand  times  more  than  I 
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do,  to  have  more  strength,  more  abihty,  and 
money  to  take  in,  oh,  such  a  field  of  duty!  But 
one  must  be  content." 

"  You  are  quite  ambitious  in  your  way, "  said 
David,    "I  am,  too;  we  all  are,  you  know." 

"  And  what  is  your  particular  ambition,  Master 
David?"  Mildred  asked. 

"Just  at  this  moment  my  ambition  is  to  taste 
the  fish  Miss  Mumford  has  for  tea,  and  the  cakes 
to  follow, "  said  David,  laughing,  "  and,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  wash  my  hands  and  change 
my  jacket." 

"  You  will  stay  to  tea  ?  "  remarked  Sally,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"Yes,  dear,  that  is  what  I  came  for,  besides 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, "  said  Mildred,  smiling. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lass,  that's  what  I  like  in  you — it 
is  making  yerself  at  home  and  saying  what  you 
mean.  I'll  be  sore  put  to  it  when  David's  gone, 
but  it'll  be  a  comfort  to  have  you  come  in." 
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"  When  does  he  go  ?  "  Mildred  asked,  plying 
her  needle  as  Sally  went  in  and  out  from  parlour 
to  kitchen,  assisting  her  single  domestic  to  dish 
up  the  dinner-tea  that  was  an  institution  of 
the  Row. 

"At  the  end  of  the  month;  sails  from  Bristol 
to  Halifax,  where  he  is  to  meet  the  London 
trustee,  who  sailed  this  week,  and  who  will  go 
with  him  to  St.  John's.  Eh  dear,  I  can't  tell 
you  how  badly  I  feel  at  thought  of  parting 
with  him,  and  I  blame  myself  that  I  don't  go 
with  him,  which,  however,  he  won't  hear  of;  says 
it  would  make  him  look  silly,  and  as  if  he  had 
to  be  tied  to  my  apron  strings,  and  the  like; 
and  now  that  he's  engaged  to  Elmira  Webb, 
and  talks  of  marriage,  he  has  come  to  be  master- 
ful; well,  of  course,  that's  to  be  expected  of  a 
high-spirited,   lad  who's  growing  into  manhood." 

"  He  will  make  Elmira  Webb  a  very  good 
husband,  forbearing  and  affectionate,"  said  Mildred. 
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"That    he  will;  but  she  isna  worthy  of  him— 
good    looks !   Yes,  that  may  be,  but  too  fond  of 
fallals,     and    calculated    to     make    a    proud    lad 
jealous." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  so,"  said  Sally,  "  but  what  are  you 
to  do  when  a  lad's  heart  is  engaged,  and  when 
you  love  him  that  well  you  don't  like  to  give 
him  a  minute's  pain  ?  but  eh,  my  dear,  it  will 
be  a  sad  day,  I  fear  me,  for  David  Keith  when 
he  teks  Elmira  Webb  for  better  or  w^orse." 

It  was  a  cozy  room,  with  an  out-look  along 
the  court-like  yard  of  the  upper  end  of  Hartley's 
Row,  the  door  opening  flush  upon  the  white 
pavements,  the  kitchen  having  a  red-bricked  yard 
at  the  back;  all  the  windows  full  of  flowers  in 
red-raddled  pots;  flags  and  rushes  in  the  parlour 
fireplace;  tall  brass  candlesticks  and  coloured 
ornaments  on  the  tall  mantelshelf:  an  old  flint 
gun,    a    pair    of   pistols    and    a  pike  fixed  upon 
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brackets  on  the  clean  and  whitewashed  wall ; 
here  and  there  an  engraving  in  a  black  frame  ; 
a  case  or  two  of  stuffed  birds;  and  a  case  or 
two  of  fish ;  in  one  corner  a  glazed  bookcase  ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  round  table  with 
a  polished  top,  now  covered  with  gold  and  white 
china  cups  and  saucers,  and  white  plates ;  a  tall 
copper  urn  uttering  a  kind  of  purring  sound, 
and  emitting  little  puffs  of  steam.  On  one  side  of  the 
room  a  large  soft  well-stuffed  sofa;  on  the  other 
a  small  sideboard  flanked  with  high-backed  old 
oak  chairs. 

"  You  mast  always  have  been  a  good  house- 
keeper," said  Mildred,  as  Sally  placed  upon  the 
table  a  dish  of  deliciously  fried  mackerel  flanked 
Avith  bunches  of  fennel,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sauce  that  seemed  to  address  an  invitation  to 
the  board. 

"  Ready,  David, "  said  Sally,  opening  the  stair- 
case door  and  calling  to  David,  who  came  hurryr 
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ing  down  in  a  loose  serge  jacket  and  trousers, 
with  a  Avhite  handkerchief  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot 
about  his  neck,  and  looking  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
strong  and  happy  young  Englishman. 

"  Xow,  Miss  Hope,"  he  said,  offering  her  a 
chair  and  taking  one  himself  opposite  to  Sally, 
"  do  you  like  fennel  sauce  ?  That's  right,  I  knew 
there  would  be  fennel  sauce,  I  smelt  it  the  moment  I 
came  in.     What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  hungry,  eh  ?'* 

"  When  you  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
food  you  want,"  said  Mildred,  taking  from  David 
a   plate    of  fish,   while  Sally  poured  out  the  tea. 

"  Yes,  of  course, "  said  David,  "  it  makes  one 
feel  selfish  to  think  that  there  are  people  who 
can't  get  bread,  let  alone  mackerel  with  fennel 
sauce  and  hot  cakes  to  follow — and  such  cakes ! 
I  wish  everybody  could  have  all  they  want;  but 
as  that  is  impossible  we  must  be  forgiven  for 
taking  what  the  Lord  provides,  as  you  would 
say.  Miss  Hope." 
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David  was  in  great  spirits.  He  ate  his  food 
with  a  rehsh,  praised  it,  pressed  more  upon  Mil- 
dred, complained  that  Miss  Mumford  was  not 
enjoying  her  tea,  and  when  the  repast  was  over 
announced  that  he  was  off  to  Caister;  he  not 
only  wanted  to  see  Mira,  but  he  looked  to  have 
a  talk  with  Zaccheus  about  the  Bristol  ship  in 
which  he  was  to  sail  to  Halifax  and  St.  John's. 

"  David  takes  after  both  his  father  and  his 
mother,"  said  Sally,  when  the  boy  had  started 
off  on  his  walk  to  Caister,  "but  he's  got  his 
father's  hankering  after  adventure ;  it  was  that  as 
induced  his  grandfather  Plympton  to  have  him 
educated  for  the  law,  thinking  as  it  would  keep 
him  to  his  moorings;  but  he  forgot  as  the  sea 
makes  it  natural  for  a  lad  to  desire  to  roam.  It 
was  marrying  as  kept  his  father  at  home  and 
would  ha'  done,  but  for  the  persecution  that 
Heart's  Delight  was  subject  to,  and  which  didn't 
stop    short    there    but    followed    on    to    Heart's 
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Content;  eh,  it's  long  ago  but  it  seems  like  yes- 
terday !  David  was  an  infant  in  arms ;  I  hear  as 
there's  great  changes  since,  that  settlers  may  till 
the  ground  and  build  of  brick  as  some  have  done 
where  brick's  to  be  gotten;  it's  a  pity  life's  so 
short  a  span;  it's  hard  when  folks  that's  borne 
the  heat  and  sweat  of  it  has  to  mek  room  for  them 
as  comes  in  for  fruits  of  their  labour  and  suffering." 

Miss  Mumford  went  on  talking  to  herself  and 
Mildred,  while  she  and  the  servant  were  putting 
the  tea-things  away  and  making  the  room  tidy. 
Mildred  sat  on  the  little  sofa,  at  w^ork  upon  her 
embroidery,  but  she  gave  full  attention  to  Sally's 
thoughts  and  reminiscences. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  fair  prospects  for  David,  '* 
said  Sally,  closing  the  kitchen  door  on  the  dom- 
estic, folding  up  her  apron,  and  placing  it  in  a  little 
press  beneath  the  stairv/ay,  "  '  hansum  is  as  hansum 
does '  they  say  in  Lincolnshire,  and  I  wish  I  could 
feel  a  real  bit  of  honest  faith  in  Miss  Elmira  Webb.  "* 
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"  Her  father  loves  her  to  blindness  of  every 
fault,"  said  Mildred,  "  such  a  girl  without  the 
guiding  love  of  a  mother  is  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  a  sinful  world,  and  is  much  to  be  pitied." 

"  It  isna  a  matter  of  religion  as  I'm  thinking 
on,"  said  Sally.  "I've  knowed  good,  honest  folk 
who  might  be  ca'd  anything  but  religious;  why, 
our  David  is  hard  to  get  to  chapel  once  a  Sun- 
days ;  may  be  that's  on  account  of  his  father  and 
mother  being  Catholics,  though  his  father  was 
nothing  when  first  he  came  to  Heart's  Delight; 
first  Mass  he  went  to  was  for  her  sake ;  I  do 
believe  he'd  been  a  Mahomedun  or  a  Hottentot 
if  she'd  ha'  been  of  that  way  of  thinkin',  he  loved 
her  to  that  desperation." 

"  I  don't  hold  with  an  outward  neglect  of  reli- 
gion, even  if  there  is  an  inward  and  spiri- 
tual grace, "  said  Mildred,  "  I  think,  if  only  for 
example's  sake,  the  Lord's  day  should  be  ob- 
served ;  not  that  souls  may  not  be  saved  that  never 
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prayed  in  church  or  chapel ;  whatever  our  creed, 
we  are  all  worshipping  God,  and  I  don't  think 
He  will  take  particular  note  of  the  manner  of 
the  worship  if  our  conduct  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  our  religious  professions." 

"There  be  some,"  Sally  replied,  "who  count 
to  be  saved  by  faith;  but  I  believe  in  deeds, 
Mildred,  and  I  am  sure  you  do." 

"  Faith  and  deeds, "  Mildred  replied,  "  always 
remembering  the  rightful  and  diligent  use  of  the 
talents  with  which  the  Master  entrusts  his  ser- 
vants." 

"  Do  you  ever  think  of  marrying?  "  Sally  asked, 
suddenly  arresting  Mildred's  needle  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  silken  rose. 

"It  is  a  strange  question,"  Mildred  replied, 
with  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour  in  her  pale 
cheeks ;  and  so  it  was,  having  regard  to  the  nun- 
like appearance  of  the  girl.  It  has  been  already 
noted  that  she  dressed  in  a  very  simple  fashion, 
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suggesting  the  Quaker  garb ;  it  was  also  convent- 
like in  its  simplicity.  There  was  that  calm 
resignation  in  the  expression  of  the  girl's  face 
that  is  mostly  seen  in  the  countenances  of  devout 
sisters  who  have  given  their  lives  to  Holy  Church ; 
and  yet  it  was  an  inviting  calmness,  not  in  the  least 
austere.  The  large,  grey  eyes  were  full  of 
a  sympathetic  light,  the  well-formed  mouth  gener- 
ous in  its  outline,  the  lips  red;  and  the  most 
fashionable  beauty  might  have  envied  Mildred's 
white  and  regular  teeth.  Her  voice  was  sweet 
and  musical,  and  for  poor  people  had  a  kind  of 
fascination  that  belongs  to  a  well-played  reed 
instrument.  When  she  prayed,  as  she  did  now 
and  then  at  some  public  assembly,  such  as  the 
occasional  congregation  of  sailors  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  on  the  beach  before  the  fishing,  her 
soul  was  in  her  words.  Her  supplications  rose 
and  fell  with  the  cadence  of  a  lovely  chant;  yet 
in  her  relationship  with  the  people  and  with  her 
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friends  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  none  of  the 
sanctity  of  manner  or  conversation  that  carried 
even  an  unconscious  rebuke  to  the  most  sinful. 
She  was  on  frank  and  famiHar  terms  with  all 
the  coast,  and  the  respect  she  inspired  was 
not  in  any  way  lessened  by  her  free  and  happy 
manner. 

Sally  jMumford  was  in  a  peculiar  mood.  Her 
remarks  made  ^lildred  watchful,  and  somewhat 
on  her  guard. 

"  I  never  married  because  I  had  a  mission. 
I  was  married  to  my  Duty.  David  was  my  mis- 
sion, God  bless  him  as  He  blessed  his  saintly 
mother.     But  why  shouldn't  you  marry,  Mildred?" 

"  I  am  also  married  to  my  Duty, "  said  Mildred, 
looking  up  at  Miss  Mumford  with  a  questioning 
wistful  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"  But  marriage  need  not  hinder  your  work. 
Oh,  to  see  you  and  David  come  together!  " 

Mildred  felt  her  heart  almost  stop  beating,  as 

VOL.    IL  II 
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she  bent  her  head  over  her  embroidery,  not  daring 
to  look  up. 

"  David  is  fond  of  you ;  he'll  get  tired  of  yonder 
Caister  gel!  " 

"  Why  are  you  saying  these  things  ?  "  Mildred 
asked,  her  lips  slightly  parted  as  she  looked  into 
Sally's  calm  face. 

"Because    my    heart  prompts  me,"  said  Sally. 

"I  wonder  why  your  heart  dictates  such 
thoughts?" 

"  Because  it  loves  you,  Mildred,  and  because 
it  beats  night  and  day  for  David  Keith,  its  one 
hope  and  love.  Eh  dear,  I  don't  know  what's 
come  over  me  this  night — seems  as  if  I  feared 
some  harm's  going  to  happen  to  David,  and  seems 
as  if  you  could  save  him !  " 

"  Let  us  pray  for  him,  Sally,  dear,  and  ask  God 
and  the  Saviour  for  guidance,"  replied  Mildred, 
as  she  rose  and  put  her  arms  around  the  trim 
old  spinster. 
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They  knelt  together  by  the  chair  in  which 
Sally  had  been  sitting,  knelt  hand  in  hand,  and 
each  offered  up  a  silent  prayer,  which  was  more 
the  outcome  of  a  sudden  emotion  than  an  act  of 
worship  or  petition.  Their  hearts  were  full  to 
overflowing  with  a  tender  soHcitude,  that  natu- 
rally found  vent  in  prayer.  The  impulse  and 
the  motive  were  inspired  by  thoughts  of  David 
Keith's  imminent  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 


CHAPTER    X. 

"THE  MAD   ENGLISHMAN   OF  VENICE." 

Two  ruins.  The  first  almost  human  in  its  time- 
worn  aspect,  its  blind  windows,  its  broken  columns. 
The  second  entirely  human,  the  living  wreck  of 
a  man.  The  first  a  decayed  palace  with  a  brave 
and  brilliant  history.  The  second  a  man,  battered 
by  cruel  blows  of  fate,  aged  before  his  time,  but 
with  the  windows  of  his  soul  still  undimmed, 
except  for  here  and  there  a  film,  that  had  come 
from  the  shedding  of  many  tears. 

The  marble  ruin  was  not  entirely  desolate.    It 
had  a  custodian,  one  who  had  known  it  when  its 

echoes    resounded    to    the    laugh    and    shout    of 
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triumph  and  festival.  The  human  ruin  was  alone, 
solitary  in  the  great  world.  In  its  pinched  and 
wounded  heart  lay  the  everlasting  difference 
between  the  dead  ruin  and  the  living ;  it  was 
the  well-spring  of  hope  that  keeps  green  some 
sunny  spot  in  the  dreariest  past  and  freshens  the 
most  arid  forecasts  of  the  future. 

At  the  date  of  this  romance,  Yriarte,  the  his- 
torian, will  tell  you  that  visitors  to  Venice  must 
have  remarked  in  passing  down  the  Grand  Canal 
an  ancient  building  with  its  open  loggia  on  the 
first  story,  ornamented  with  marble  columns, 
having  Byzantine  capitals.  The  antique  fagade, 
set  with  slabs  of  Greek  marble  and  encrusted 
with  circular  escutcheons,  was  falling  into  ruin, 
its  interstices  choked  with  earth  and  moss.  Here 
and  there  trailing  vines  and  varied  creepers  had 
taken  root  in  floor  and  crevice,  giving  that  touch 
of  leaf  and  flower  that  always  arrests  the  attention 
wherever    it    is    observed    among   the    halls  and 
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palaces  of  this  city  in  the  sea.  The  Turkish 
custodian  still  lived  there  and  might  be  seen 
leaning  against  the  last  arch  of  the  loggia,  a 
type  of  Eastern  immobility,  indifferent  to  the 
gondolas  passing  and  repassing  under  his  eyes, 
looking,  but  seeing  nothing.  "  A  poet  who  did 
not  know  that  placidity  of  the  Oriental,  which 
looks  like  dreaming  and  yet  is  so  dreamless, 
might  have  imagined  that  he  read  a  look  of 
wistfulness  in  this  man's  eyes,  and  that  the  for- 
lorn warder  was  thinking  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  Venice." 

In  these  present  days  if  you  would  see  with 
the  eyes  of  the  historian  and  follow  the  adven- 
tures of  the  hero  of  Heart's  Delight  you  must 
look  back  through  the  spick  and  span  facings  of 
the  palace  that  have  blotted  out  the  resting  place 
of  the  prisoner  of  Tafilet.  There  are  Venetians 
still  living  who  knew  the  old  palace  and  its  pic- 
turesque   custodian.     The    stones    are    fresh  that 
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have  been  piled  on  the  ancient  foundations,  and 
the  present  writer  has  moored  his  gondola  by 
the  steps  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  talked  with 
an  old  Venetian  who  had  known  the  stranger 
whom  they  called   "  the  mad  Englishman. " 

This  building  was  the  old  Fondaco  dei  Turchi, 
predecessor  of  the  new  palace,  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  present  building  is  supposed 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  blind  old  house  which 
had  for  its  custodian  the  dreamy  Oriental.  Three 
hundred  years  after  the  splendid  entertainments 
that  the  Lords  of  Briare  gave  there,  the  palace 
became  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  merchants 
and  dealers,  and  it  was  in  its  last  days  of  de- 
crepitude and  picturesque  misery  when  Alan 
Keith  begged  for  shelter  at  the  hands  of  the 
meditative  Turk. 

They  were  Avell  met,  these  three — the  blinking 
Oriental  in  the  shadow  of  the  crumbling  palace, 
and    the    half-demented  sea-farer,   who  had  been 
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landed  by  a  Spanish  ship  to  take  his  chances  of 
life  and  death  in  Venice.     There  was  something 
almost  inarticulate  in  the  woes  of  the  three.     The 
palace  spoke  to  the  human  fancy  in  whispers  of 
parasite    leaves,    that    held    many   of  the  marble 
stones    together.     The    custodian    addressed    the 
Englishman,    but    to    Alan  it  was  in  the  embar- 
rassing tongue  of  France.     Alan  replied  in  a  gut- 
tural English  that  was  full  of  recollections  of  the 
Scottish   vernacular,  with  now  and  then  a  smat- 
tering of  French  words  and  Spanish,  such  French, 
however,  as  might  have  been  English  to  the  Turk, 
who  could  only  guess  at  the  stranger's  meaning. 
There    was,    however,    between    the   two  human 
ruins  a  sympathetic  language  which  they  could  not 
mistake.     They   both  belonged  to  the  miserable. 
They    had    both   seen    strange   adventures;  they 
were    both    old;    they  were  both  poor.     Poverty 
knows  its  fellow.     The  custodian  of  the  decaying 
palace    clung  to  the  old  walls  for  love,  and  not 
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for  wages.  Alan  had  about  him  the  few  gold 
and  silver  coins  that  some  philanthropic  Spaniard 
had  given  him,  when  obtaining  his  release  from 
the  moorish  dungeon.  Elsewhere  he  had  treasure 
in  abundance,  away  on  the  silent  shores  of  the 
secret  water-ways  of  Wilderness  Creek :  always 
supposing  that  the  cemetery  had  remained  undis- 
turbed except  by  wind  and  weather. 

During  all  the  days  of  his  imprisonment,  Alan 
had  never  forgotten  any  circumstance  connected 
with  his  life  at  Heart's  Delight.  Dropped  down 
off  Labrador  blindfolded  he  felt  that  he  could 
steer  into  the  silent  harbour,  whence  the  cunning 
vengeance  of  Lester  Bentz  had  driven  him  and 
his  comrades  to  fall  victims  to  the  English  ship 
of  war.  When  some  unknown  power  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  prisoners  at  Tafilet,  he  had 
selected  to  be  put  ashore  at  Venice,  feeling  that 
of  all  cities  in  the  world  he  might  there  possi- 
bly still  have  a  friend.     He  remembered  the  young 
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priest's  talk  of  Venice  as  his  home,  of  the  pro- 
babihty  of  his  removal  thither,  and  that  he  had 
a  mother  living  in  Florence. 

More  than  twenty  years  had  gone  by  since 
then,  and  Father  Lavello  might  be  dead.  He 
might,  however,  have  left  behind  him  some  friend 
upon  whom  he  could  count  for  advice  and  help. 
Twenty  years  was  long  in  the  memory  of  friend- 
ship, but  short  in  the  memory  of  a  foe ;  and  Alan 
knew  not  to  what  extent  his  name  might  be 
branded  with  the  penalties  of  treason  and  crime, 
with  piracy  and  murder,  in  the  annals  of  British 
justice.  Could  he  have  known  that  he  was  dead 
in  the  official  report  of  the  admiral  of  the  "  St. 
George"— dead  with  all  his  comrades,  dead  and 
buried  with  his  pirate  ship  beneath  the  deep  and 
stormy  waves,  that  roll  around  Bahama's  coral 
reefs— he  might  have  selected  to  be  put  on  board 
an  English  ship;  but  he  was  wary,  and  his  mind 
turned    to   Venice  and  Father  Lavello.     He  had 
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taken  upon  himself  a  new  name  by  way  of  w^ise 
precaution,  for  the  time  being  resolving  to  feel 
his  way  to  the  abiding-place  of  Father  Lavello, 
and  know  something  of  his  record,  and  the  character 
he  bore  with  his  people,  before  entrusting  to  him 
the  secret  of  his  existence  and  his  desires.  His 
long  imprisonment  had  made  him  secretive  and 
mistrustful ;  dulled  his  perceptive  qualities ;  given 
his  eye  a  trick  of  wandering,  and  to  his  speech 
a  certain  hesitancy,  that  to  the  common  mind 
marked  him  down  as  imbecile.  And  so  once 
more  he  was  dubbed  the  mad  Englishman,  and 
later  he  was  assigned  not  only  a  name  but  a 
local  habitation :  he  was  called  "  The  i\Iad  Eng- 
lishman of  Venice." 

But  Alan  was  far  from  mad.  Dreamy?  Yes, 
far  more  so  than  the  dreamy-looking  custodian 
of  the  time-worn  palace  ;  dreamy  with  lucid  inter- 
vals of  energy  and  passion;  dreamy,  with  poetic 
memories    of   a    saintly  wife  and  child:  dreamy. 
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with  sounds  of  the  sea  in  his  ears  and  mirthful 
voices;  dreamy,  with  the  light  of  the  crackling 
fire  of  a  winter's  hearth  in  his  memory,  and  pic- 
tures of  domestic  peace,  of  neighbours  sitting  in 
the  wintry  glow  of  peat  and  wood.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  gazing  back  on  sunny  seas  and  happy 
iisher-folk,  a  dreamer  who  falls  from  paradise  to 
hell,  from  happiness  and  peace  and  domestic  love 
and  home  to  tyranny  and  wrong ;  to  battle,  mur- 
der, and  tempestuous  fights  at  sea;  from  lying 
by  the  side  of  a  wife  beloved  beyond  all  women 
to  lying  prone  by  her  grave,  victims  both  of 
them  of  a  lawless  law  and  a  lawless  magistracy. 
Yes,  he  was  a  dreamer  indeed,  this  wanderer 
who  paused,  as  if  from  sheer  sympathy,  by  the 
rough  steps  of  the  decaying  palace,  with  its  long- 
robed  and  be-fezzed  custodian. 

Surely  this  ruined  house  was  the  place  where 
such  a  bony,  withered,  hawk-eyed  mariner  as 
Alan  Keith  should  rest ;  this  silent  Turk,  sentinel 
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of  silent  palaces  and  mysterious  boats,  was  the 
man  to  make  him  welcome.  And  so  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Turk,  and  the  Turk 
came  out  of  his  reverie  to  look  with  pitying  eyes 
upon  the  stranger.  Such  a  presentation  of  pic- 
turesque age  were  these  three,  that  one's  mind 
rests  upon  it  with  awe  and  wonder:  the  two 
strange  men,  the  one  dead  palace. 

It  w^as  an  instinctive  act  of  hospitality  that  led 
the  Turk  to  take  the  wanderer  in.  A  humble 
boatman  had  rowed  him  from  the  quay  in  his 
sandolo,  and  here  he  had  left  him  with  the  Turk, 
who,  opposite  in  creed,  in  thought,  in  every  way, 
still  found  reason  for  comradeship  with  his  grim 
petitioner.  They  were  both  alone,  one  with  his 
memories,  the  other  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
The  custodian,  however,  had  acquaintances.  He 
had  lived  long  enough  in  Venice  to  adopt  some 
of  her  habits,  and  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
certain    frequenters  of  a  cafe,  in  a  shady  corner 
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of  the  steps  that  lead  upwards  over  the  Rialto 
bridge.  Here  he  would  once  or  twice  a  week 
take  his  cup  of  coffee  and  smoke  his  chibouk,  and 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  other  guests  while 
they  sipped  their  diluted  anisette  or  drank  their 
black  coffee,  denouncing  with  bated  breath  or 
blatant  defiance,  as  the  case  might  be,  theirAustrian 
masters.  The  blonde  mistress  of  the  landlord 
with  her  lightly-shod  feet,  showing  shapely  ankles 
in  white  stockings,  would  pay  special  attention 
to  the  silent  Turk,  and  the  Venetians  would  often 
talk  at  him  of  the  time  when  Venice  was  great 
and  free,  and  the  Fonda  dei  Grechi  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Otherwise  the  custo- 
dian had  neither  kith  nor  kin  nor  friends  in  Venice. 
He  had  permitted,  however,  the  friendly  encroach- 
ments of  a  certain  humble  gondolier  and  his 
wife,  to  find  a  lodging  in  a  wing  of  the  palace 
overlooking  a  back  canal,  in  return  for  which 
they    gave    him  such  domestic  service  as  he  re- 
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quired,  did  his  marketing,  cooked  his  food,  and 
in  winter  made  desperate  if  unavailing  efforts  to 
keep  his  salon  warm.  Atilio  was  the  gondolier 
and  Teresa  was  his  wife,  and  they  could  both 
speak  a  little  English,  which  they  had  picked  up 
in  the  service  of  a  great  merchant,  who  had  traded 
round  the  w^orld  and  had  once  taken  them  to 
the  port  of  London.  But  Atilio  had  never 
heard  such  strange  English  as  the  grim  stranger 
spoke,  and  Teresa  had  never  seen  so  evidently 
mad  a  lodger  as  he  whom  his  excellency,  the 
Signori,  had  thought  well  to  shelter  and  protect. 
In  such  a  multifarious  community  as  that  of 
Venice  in  those  days,  with  its  strange  sails  from 
eastern  ports  and  west,  with  its  curious  fisher- 
folk  from  the  islands  of  the  lagoons,  its  mysteri- 
ous Jews  of  the  ghetto  in  their  picturesque  gaber- 
dines, its  Austrian  officials  and  sentinels,  and  its 
grave  old  citizens,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  Alan  Keith  would  have  escaped  notice;  but 
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he  seemed  to  impress  mysteriously  the  most  or- 
dinary person;  his  gaunt  figure  towering  above 
the  crowd,  the  long,  patched  and  foreign  coat  he 
wore  reaching  from  his  neck  to  his  buckled  shoes, 
and  decorated  in  some  queer  barbaric  fashion;  his 
long  legs  in  faded  velvet  trunks  and  silken  hose ; 
his  bony  hands  and  pallid  face,  his  sunken  eyes 
that  shone  like  meteors  from  beneath  his  shaggy 
eyebrows  ;  his  long,  thin  grey  hair,  and  his  rest- 
less manner;  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
him;  the  simple  gondolier  and  his  wife,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  cafe  whither  the  silent  Turk  had 
taken  him,  were  as  much  at  a  loss;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  he  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  the 
mad  Englishman."  Once  unwittingly  he  had 
offended  a  number  of  men  and  boys  on  the  quay 
by  some  remark  which  he  thought  was  a  com- 
plimentary expression  in  choice  Italian  and  which 
was  nothing  like  it.  They  made  for  him  to  tes- 
tify their  anger  in  blows,  but  the  gaunt  stranger 
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scattered  them  like  leaves  before  a  mighty  wind. 
Mischief  would  have  been  done,  had  not  an  Eng- 
lish captain  whose  ship  was  lying  in  port  await- 
ing her  sailing  papers,  interposed  and  explained 
what  Alan  Keith  had  intended  to  say,  whereupon 
the  crowd  burst  forth  into  laughter,  and  insisted 
on  shaking  hands  with  the  poor  mad  fellow ;  for 
now  they  knew  he  must  be  mad  to  call  them 
villains  and  beasts  of  burden  when  he  had  meant 
to  do  them  honour. 

And  so  Alan  wandered  about  the  city,  which 
was  to  him  a  dream  within  a  dream,  and  he 
a  ghost  from  some  other  world.  He  was  happy, 
quite  happy,  for  a  long,  long  time,  free  to  come 
and  go,  with  shelter  for  his  head  and  food  for 
his  stomach.  Xo  gaoler  held  him  by  the  heels. 
Once  in  a  way,  the  Austrian  challenge  of  ''Halt! 
Wer  da  / "  broke  in  upon  his  dreams,  but  the 
sentinel  would  smile  good-naturedly  as  the  mad 
Englishman  retired  with  a  bow  of  submission  and 
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a  "  pardon,  monsieur, "  spoken  with  a  broad  Scotch 
accent.  Alan,  indeed,  began  to  think  he  had 
been  translated  to  Paradise,  and  for  a  time  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  ambition  of  his  latter 
days,  faded  out  in  the  free  air  of  Italy;  for  it 
was  free  to  him,  the  very  essence  of  the  suprem- 
est  liberty,  whatever  it  might  be  to  the  Italians, 
whose  aspirations  he  did  not  understand.  He 
found  that  the  few  gold  and  silver  pieces  which 
his  Spanish  deliverer  had  deposited  with  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  the  bundle  of  curious  linen  that  had  been 
placed  for  him  on  board  the  ship,  went  a  long  way 
in  the  estimation  of  the  unspeakable  Turk,  and  that 
an  odd  coin  now  and  then,  made  Atilio  and  Teresa 
both  willing  servants,  however  mad  he  might 
seem — a  madness  that  was  not  vicious,  be  it  said, 
but  a  madness  that  to  them  was  unmistakable 
— especially  when,  as  had  happened  more  than 
once,  Alan  had  tossed  one  of  his  strange  coins 
upon  the  cafe  counter  to  treat  some  lasgnone  to 
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a  cup  of  wine,  or  had  himself  indulged  in  an 
extra  glass  of  brandy  with  his  coffee;  for  then 
his  eyes  would  fairly  blaze,  and  he  would  talk 
of  fights  on  sea  and  land,  of  stormy  waters  and 
the  haunted  lands  of  distant  shores  ;  but  even  then, 
he  spoke  with  a  kind  of  reserve  that  emphasized 
his  madness. 

There  was  neither  latitude  nor  longitude  in  his 
inconsequential  yarns;  but  once  in  a  cafe  down 
by  the  quay,  he  had  been  led  into  making  over- 
tures to  an  English  captain  concerning  a  buried 
treasure.  He  had  discovered  a  sudden  energy 
during  a  talk  between  the  captain  and  his  mate. 
They  had  heard  of  a  sunken  Spanish  galleon  that 
of  late  had  shifted,  and  now  showed  her  masts, 
and  into  whose  hold  a  Frenchman  had  dived  and 
found  it  full  of  gold.  Thereupon  Alan's  dream 
of  peace,  and  happy  days  of  freedom  in  an  earthly 
paradise  had  gone  back  to  reality,  and  he  felt 
how    poor    he   was,  yet  how  rich,  that  he  might 
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Still  have  a  son  alive  to  whom  he  owed  a 
fatherly  duty,  and  to  whom  for  the  sweet  sake 
of  an  angel-mother  in  Heaven,  he  felt  a  yearning 
affection. 

"  I  ken  of  a  treasure, "  he  said  looking  up  from 
the  seat  where  he  had  been  huddled,  smoking  a 
wooden  pipe  with  a  long  reed  stem,  "and,  eh, 
man,  if  I'd  a  ship  and  ane  or  twa  good  hans,  I'd 
mek  the  fortune  of  him  who'd  provide  them;  a 
nod's  just  as  gude  as  a  wenk  to  a  blind  horse." 

The  sailors  stared  with  undisguised  surprise  at 
the  foreign-looking  withered  old  man  who  with- 
out invitation  joined  in  their  conversation,  and 
made  a  wild  declaration  of  secret  wealth,  not  in 
French  or  German,  not  in  Italian,  or  Moorish,  or 
Hebrew,  but  in  English  with  a  Scotch  accent, 
and  at  Venice. 

"  Where  d'ye  hail  from,  master?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Ah,  ah, "  laughed  Alan,  "  that's  a  vera  easy 
question. " 
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"  I  should  say  so, "  remarked  the  mate,  pouring 
out  a  fresh  glass  of  Chianti  for  his  chief 

"  Ef  I  could  jest  mek  a  contract  wi'  ye,  givin' 
me  command  o'  yer  shep,"  said  Alan,  "within 
sixty  days  ye'd  hae  no  further  cause  to  sail  the 
seas." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  the  captain  good-na- 
turedly, "and  no  ship  to  sail  in,  maybe;  join  us, 
friend,  in  a  glass  of  wine  for  the  sake  of  bonnie 
Scotland;  that's  where  ye  hail  from,  I'm  thinking." 

"  May  be, "  said  Alan,  "  we  ken  where  we 
hail  frae,  but  where  are  we  gaein' ?  That's  the 
puzzle,  eh  ? " 

Alan  felt  that  he  was  being  questioned;  and 
he  was  still  wary  about  committing  himself;  for 
he  had  yet  to  learn  on  what  legal  grounds  he 
stood.  He  had  reason  to  expect  Father  Lavello 
in  Venice.  Idly  as  he  had  spent  his  time,  dream- 
ing in  the  sun,  revelling  in  his  freedom,  he  had 
nevertheless    busied    himself   in    enquiries    about 
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Father  Lavello;  and  the  gondoUer  had  at  last 
made  out  what  he  wanted.  In  the  first  place 
Alan's  method  of  pronouncing  the  Italian  name 
had  been  a  barrier  to  inquiry,  and  in  the  next 
place,  Father  Lavello  had  left  Venice  for  Verona ; 
and  Atilio  had  succeeded  in  having  conveyed 
thither  a  letter  from  Alan,  to  which  an  answer 
had  been  received  by  word  of  mouth,  implying 
that  Alan  would  very  soon  see  the  priest  whom 
he  sought.  This  progress  had  only  been  achieved 
within  a  few  days  of  the  incident  on  the  quay; 
and  Alan  felt  that  he  might  be  very  near  the 
discovery  of  things  of  the  last  importance  to  him, 
and  he  became  all  the  more  circumspect.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  of  late  brooded  over  a  possible 
means  of  visiting  Newfoundland,  more  particularly 
the  scene  of  his  buried  fortunes,  and  the  deep 
interest  which  the  two  English  officers  were  ex- 
pressing in  the  sunken  treasure  of  a  Spanish  ship, 
unloosed    his  tongue:  but  to  no  further  purpose 
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than    to    convince   the    strangers    that   he  was  a 
softy,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a  harmless  lunatic. 

Nevertheless  Alan  surprised  them  with  his 
knowledge  of  navigation;  and  in  a  little  w^hile 
they  were  both  talking  to  him  with  a  rational 
consideration  of  certain  propositions  that  he  dis- 
covered to  them.  He  sat  at  their  table  with  a 
certain  distinction  of  manner  that  gradually  made 
them  even  deferential.  He  allowed  them  to  un- 
derstand that  he  knew  they  thought  him  half- 
witted; but  he  made  them  feel  that  there  was 
method  in  his  madness.  He  spoke  of  long  years 
of  imprisonment,  of  shipwreck  and  slavery,  of  a 
thousand  reasons  why  he  might  well  be  mad ; 
and  he  also  spoke  of  human  beings  who  had 
prayed  to  die  and  could  not,  men  who  came  out 
of  every  danger  unscathed,  who  bore  torture, 
misery,  the  suffocating  embrace  of  the  sea,  the 
anger  of  breakers  on  rocky  coasts,  and  who  lived 
on  and  on !     He  held  them  with  his  natural  elo- 
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quence ;  and  he  drank  their  wine  with  every  now 
and  then  a  repetition  of  their  own  pledge  of  "Bonnie 
Scotland." 

Time  went  on.  The  moon  came  out  upon  the 
lagoons  and  Alan  started  homewards  full  of  strange 
fancies,  burning  to  take  those  sailor  men  into  his 
confidence,  half  forgetting  David,  his  son,  only 
remembering  the  treasure ;  and  as  he  went  swing- 
ing along,  strengthened  physically  and  mentally 
by  the  generous  Italian  wine,  he  lapsed  back 
into  reverie  and  wonder,  into  the  oft-recurring 
sensation  of  being  in  another  world,  in  some  half- 
way house  to  Heaven,  some  earthly  Paradise 
anchored  in  a  summer  sea. 

He  sat  down  by  the  steps  of  St.  Mark's,  and 
watched  the  evening  traffic  on  the  Grand  Canal ; 
stretched  himself  down  almost  by  the  water, 
where  other  men  were  reclining.  None  moved 
to  give  him  place  either  in  fear  or  friendship. 
They  knew  he  was  mad,  but  he  had  harmed  no 
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one,  and  Atilio  spoke  well  of  him.  They  knew 
that  the  mad  Englishman  had  paid  their  city 
the  compliment  of  calling  it  Paradise.  He  lay 
unmolested,  his  hands  underneath  his  chin, 
watching  the  gondolas  with  glow-worm  lights  at 
their  bows.  One  or  two  coasters  were  making 
for  their  anchorage  by  the  Custom  House;  he 
traced  the  lines  of  the  great  church  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore  against  the  moonlit  sky;  and  he  was 
very  happy  in  a  negative  kind  of  way,  warm, 
contented,  the  wine  coursing  pleasantly  through 
his  veins.  He  might  have  lain  there  all  the  live- 
long night  until  the  sun  took  up  the  story  of  the 
moon  and  adorned  Venice  with  all  the  beauties 
of  the  morning  had  not  Atilio  laid  his  heavy  hand 
upon  him  and  demanded  his  attention. 

''Dor me?''  said  Atilio. 

Alan  dreamed  on. 

"  Awake,  signori !  "  said  Atilio,  "  vcnite  con  me  /" 

"  Wherefore  ? "     asked    the    mad    Englishman, 
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taking  up  a  sitting  position,  and  looking  at 
Atilio  reproachfully,  as  being  awakened  from  a 
pleasant  sleep. 

Atilio  was  excited.  His  little  English  failed  him 
when  he  was  deeply  moved.  He  could  only 
repeat  his  one  word,  "  awake, "  and  point  with  a 
stumpy  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  ruined  palace 
where  they  both  had  the  privilege  to  lodge. 

"  Home?"  asked  Alan. 

''St,  St,  certamente,'"  said  the  gondolier,  '' an- 
dia?no  a  casa,  come,  awake,  signori." 

Alan  gathered  himself  up  and  stood  by  Atilio, 
so  gaunt  and  yet  so  picturesque  that  one  or  two 
of  the  loungers  looked  at  him  with  an  admiration 
inspired  by  their  inborn  feeling  for  artistic  effect. 
One  of  them  smilingly  asked  why  the  madman 
did  not  continue  to  rise  until  he  topped  the  cam- 
panile and  could  shake  paws  with  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark. 

Atilio    laughed,    and    lifted    up    his   arms,  and 
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pointing  to  the  moon  asked  why  not  further; 
yonder,  where  the  silent  man  would  know  him; 
the  man  in  the  moon,  with  whom  the  Signori 
held  long  conversations  on  nights  like  these. 

"  Poor  devil, "  said  a  brother  gondolier,  "  and 
yet  he  is  happy." 

"  Most  happy,  dreams  he  owns  caskets  of  trea- 
sure, has  ships  at  sea  laden  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones;  'wait,'  he  says,  'and  I  will  bring  my 
donations  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  gold,  for  the 
domes  of  St.  Marco,'"  said  Atilio,  chattering  away 
in  Italian,  compUmented  by  the  attention  of  his 
audience. 

"Well,  that  is  good,  he  has  a  grateful  heart," 
the  other  replied,  "  and  he  adores  our  beautiful 
Venice;  it  is  sufficient." 

Alan,  though  now  upon  his  feet,  still  gazed 
out  across  the  canal,  and  now  and  then  looked 
up  at  the  moon,  sailing  along  another  vast  water- 
way   as    it    seemed    to   him  in  the  heavens ;  but 
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presently  as  if  he  came  out  of  his  dream  again, 
he  asked,   "Wherefore,  Atilio,  wherefore?" 

Atilio  replied  again,  volubly,  but  with  such  a 
strange  mixture  of  English  and  Italian,  that  Alan 
could  only  ask  again  why  he  sought  him,  and 
catching  something  of  Atilio's  enthusiasm,  put 
his  question  into  his  own  vernacular,  and  ela- 
borated it  without  the  slightest  thought  of  Atilio — 
"  What  in  the  deevil's  name  d'ye  want  desturbin' 
a  man  when  he's  just  taking  his  ease,  and  requires 
neither  yer  service  nor  yet  yer  companie  ?  " 

And  as  if  he  understood  every  word  the  gon- 
dolier replied,  measuring  his  words  carefully  out : 
"•  II  prete,  ze  curato,  Lavello." 

"  Lavello ! "  said  Alan,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"Lavello?" 

"Lavello,"  repeated  Atiho,   "come,  Signori." 

Atilio  led  the  way  across  the  piazza.  Alan 
followed.  They  knew  the  footpaths  of  Venice  as 
well  as  they  knew  her  water-ways. 
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"  The  campanile  and  the  pin,"  said  one  of  the 
loungers,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  looker- 
on,  as  he  turned  to  watch  Atilio  and  the  madman 
disappear  in  the  shadows  of  St.  Mark's,  the  cam- 
panile striding  out  with  long  legs,  the  pin  almost 
running  to  keep  up  with  it. 

A  burst  of  laughter  greeted  the  humorous  com- 
parison, to  be  succeeded  by  the  silence  of  men 
who  sleep,  and  the  ripple  of  waters,  that  empha- 
size silence. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A    DREAMER  OF  DREAMS. 

To  listen  to  Father  Lavello,  the  robust  cure  of 
Verona,  formerly  the  young  enterprising  priest 
of  Heart's  Delight,  was  for  many  days  the  height 
of  happiness  to  the  wiry,  Quixote-looking  Alan 
Keith. 

He  lived  again.  The  past  came  back  to  him 
without  its  passion  or  its  pain.  It  was  like  a 
story  told.  He  saw  himself  outside  himself.  He 
was  a  looker-on,  deeply  interested,  but  only  a 
looker-on.  He  loved  that  other  Alan  Keith  for 
loving  Hannah,  to  whom  his  soul  went  back  in 
worship  and  incense. 

190 
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Black  clouds  swept  over  his  soul  at  thought 
of  Bentz  and  Ristack,  but  they  passed  as  quickly 
as  they  came,  the  sunshine  predominated. 

Father  Lavello  was  eloquent  in  dwelling  upon 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God  for  Alan  and  the  dear  one  who 
had  gone  before.  He  kept  Alan's  thoughts  among 
the  gentle  places  of  the  past,  and  the  boundless 
love  of  Alan  for  his  wife  filled  so  much  of  his 
vision  in  looking  back,  that  it  sweetened  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul.  His  recollection  of  the  early 
days  of  Heart's  Delight  were  now  above  all  me- 
mories the  most  vivid  and  real. 

Alan  told  the  priest  of  the  visits  of  Hannah 
to  his  dungeon,  and  the  cure  turned  the  tender 
fancies  to  good  religious  account.  The  mad  Eng- 
lishman soon  became  known  as  a  devout  Catholic. 
The  faithful  deemed  this  to  be  ample  evidence  of 
his  perfect  sanity.  Even  in  those  days  Venice 
had  her  scoffers,  and  the  lean  and  withered  Eng- 
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lishman  mortifying  himself  was,  to  them,  some- 
what humorous  in  a  grim  kind  of  way ;  for  most 
of  the  Church's  devotees  were  smug  and  fat,  and 
of  contented  dispositions ;  whereas  the  mad  Eng- 
lishman was  met  at  all  hours  in  the  city,  wan- 
dering from  church  to  church,  from  narrow  footway 
to  narrow  square;  while  fishermen  encountered 
him  at  equally  varied  hours,  plying  the  sandolo, 
that  some  good-natured  citizen  had  lent  him,  now 
with  oar  or  paddle,  now  skimming  along  under 
sail,  a  veritable  ancient  mariner,  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  thin  grey  locks  that  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
Father  Lavello  had  been  enabled  to  almost 
complete  Alan's  story  of  the  secret  harbour  of 
Labrador,  the  wreck  of  the  "St.  Dennis,"  the  arrest 
of  Plympton,  his  acquittal  and  death,  and  the 
destiny  of  his  son  David  and  the  woman  wSally  Mum- 
ford,  in  whose  charge  the  boy  had  been  left.  The 
cure's  advice  kept  Alan  still  in  Venice.  He  had 
agents   who  could  follow  up  the  clue  to  David's 
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whereabouts,    where  they  had  left,  it  some  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  previously. 

He  had  long  ago  been  convinced  of  Alan's 
death ;  other  ties  and  responsibilities  had  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  story  of  David,  his  son. 
Heart's  Delight  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  had 
more  or  less  faded  away,  except  as  incidental  to 
his  career.  A  cure  in  Verona,  such  ambition  as 
he  had  encouraged  at  Heart's  Delight  with  dreamy 
vistas  of  new  conquests  for  the  Church,  had  died 
out.  The  priest's  mind  had  gradually  taken  up 
the  colour  and  temper  of  his  environment.  He 
lived  a  quiet  reflective  life,  enjoyed  his  garden, 
drank  his  white  wine  and  red,  confessed  his  flock, 
married  them  and  buried  them,  visited  his  clerical 
neighbours,  went  on  voluntary  pilgrimages  to 
monastic  establishments  where  he  was  heartily 
welcome  with  his  genial  face  and  his  happy  views 
of  life ;  and  altogether  had  become  a  calm,  con- 
tented, well-to-do  cure,  with  his  little  house,  his 
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careful    old    housekeeper,    who  was  an  excellent 
cook,  his  library,  and  his  uniformly  good  health. 

For  a  time  he  had  been,  however,  greatly  moved 
at  the  meeting  with  Alan  Keith,  like  his  old 
parishioner  of  Heart's  Delight,  during  their  con- 
versations he  felt  some  of  the  old  passion  of  the 
colonial  days,  the  inspiration  of  adventure  born 
of  the  Atlantic  Sea.  Once  more  his  pulse  quickened 
with  reminiscences  of  the  stirring  episodes  of  the 
Fisheries,  related  by  the  Great  House  fire  when 
the  winds  were  raging  without,  making  snow- 
drifts mountains  high  in  the  valleys,  and  wrapping 
the  shore  as  far  as  eye  could  see  in  a  vast  winding 
sheet. 

Furthermore  his  sense  of  the  romantic  had  been 
piqued  by  Alan's  honest  story  of  the  adventurers 
of  Wilderness  Creek  though  he  had  crossed  himself 
many  times  during  Alan's  narratives  of  the  capture 
of  the  "Anne  of  Dartmouth"  and  the  vengeance  that 
had  been  wreaked  upon  the  three  fishing  Admirals. 
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Alan  had  to  undergo  certain  incidents  of  prayer 
and  penance  before  the  cure  could  feel  justified 
in  assuring  him  of  that  forgiveness  with  which  he 
was  empowered  to  console  him  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter;  all  the  same,  the  good  priest  found 
himself  sympathising  with  his  penitent  whose  con- 
fessional exercises  wxre  rather  secular  than  reli- 
gious, triumphant  rather  than  humble  and  contrite. 
Alan  was,  however,  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
cure,  so  far  as  outward  form  and  ceremony  w^ere 
concerned;  and  once  more  he  thought  Hannah 
came  to  him  and  he  dreamed  the  old  dreams 
over  again,  the  dreams  that  had  made  his  long 
imprisonment  a  possibility  of  life  and  sanity ; 
for  as  we  know,  however  Venice  might  agree 
with  the  Moorish  gaoler  in  calling  him  mad, 
Alan  had  given  him  ample  evidence  of  a  strong 
power  of  mind  that  had  enabled  him  to  withstand 
the  breaking  down  and  ruin  of  his  mental  faculties.  It 
is  not  madness  to  dream ;  it  is  madness  not  to  dream. 
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"  It  wouldna  a'  been  a  matter  for  wonder  if  I'd 
gane  clean  daft,  a  Jack  o'  Bedlam,"  said  Alan, 
in  one  of  his  talks  with  the  cure  ;  "  think  o'  it ! 
Twenty  years  o'  bondage!  First  a  slave,  a 
Christian  slave  amang  blacks.  Lastly,  a  prisoner, 
barely  seein'  the  leight  for  nigh  upon  ten  year 
or  mair!  I  didna  count  the  time  then,  but  I've 
been    reckoning  the  years  ever  sin'   I  gat  free!" 

"  It  is  terrible, "  said  the  cure,  "  as  you  say  it 
is  wonderful  that  you  have  retained  your  reason, 
my  poor  dear  friend;  but  Christ  and  his  Holy 
Mother  have  had  you  in  their  keeping.  And  how 
came  you  in  the  hands  of  the  slave-dealers?" 

"  Saving  me  from  the  sea  and  the  jagged  rocks 
divine  Providence  thocht  reight  to  drop  me  into 
the  hands  of  what  they  call  Riff  pirates,  trading 
in  human  flesh ;  they  made  nae  difference  between 
Christians  and  heathens,  Europeans  and  Africans ; 
and  I  went  wi'  the  rest ;  ye'd  a  thocht  if  ye  could 
just  a'  seen  me,  wi'  nae  mair  flesh  on  my  bones 
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than  was  enough  to  haud  them  together,  that  the 
inhuman  beasts  would  a'  let  me  free ;  but  nae,  as 
I  tell  ye,  I  went  wi'  the  rest!" 

"  j\Iy  poor  friend ! "   said  the  cure. 

"  It  is  said  there's  nae  depth  without  a  lower, 
and  it's  true  ivvery  word  of  it.  Eh,  how  I  sighed 
for  the  days  o'  the  slavery !  When  they  shut  me 
up  between  stane  wall,  I  had  nae  idea  how^  happy 
I'd  been  slavin'  i'  the  sun,  tillin'  the  groond,  car- 
rying heavy  loads,  pulling  an  oar  chained  to  the 
seat,  getting  now  and  then  a  bitter  taste  of  blows, 
sleeping  at  neight  wi'  a  shedfu'  o'  African  niggers, 
and  a'maist  as  many  Europeans  who  like  mysel, 
had  once  been  white !  God,  man,  w^hen  I  think 
o'  it,  I  thirst  for  blood  Hke  a  tiger  turn'd  to 
bay ! " 

Alan  tore  open  his  oriental  vest,  and  paced  the 
floor,  animal-like,  as  if  he  were  caged,  the  good 
priest  slowly  following  him,  uttering  kindly  and 
soothing  words. 
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"  Forgive  me  !  "  said  Alan,  presently,  "  forgive 
me !  There  are  times  when  the  devil  seems  to  tek 
houd  o'  me,  and  upbraid  me,  that  I  didna  find 
opportunity  to  cut  the  throats  o'  them  !  And,  man, 
I  did  seek  it,  but  they  had  the  scent  o'  bludhounds, 
for  danger,  and  all  their  watchfulness!  " 

"  There,  there,  my  son,  my  dear  old  friend,  be 
calm,  sit  down,"  urged  the  priest,  the  thought 
passing  through  his  mind  that  had  he  himself  been 
more  intent  upon  the  technical  observances  of 
Holy  Church  he  might  have  elected  to  pass  his 
days  in  some  lonely  conventual  cell. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon, "  said  Alan,  "  I  amna  quite 
mysel  at  times,  and  nae  wonder  as  ye  are 
gude  enough  to  say,  thinking  o'  the  time  I  hae 
wasted !  " 

"  Why  did  they  detain  you  in  prison  ? "  asked 
the  priest,  deeply  interested  in  Alan's  story,  when- 
ever his  strange  friend  was  willing  to  relate  his 
adventures. 
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"  Xae,  I  dinna  ken !  I  just  expected  they'd  tek 
my  heed  off.  Sometimes  I  wish  they  had,  saving 
your  riverance's  presence,  as  puir  Pat  Doolan  used 
to  say,  when  he  ootraged  the  deesciphne  o'  the 
Church,  Eh,  hoo  often  I  hae  thocht  o'  those  days 
of  Heart's  DeHght,  sometimes  comin'  tae  regard 
them  a'  as  just  a  dream,  a  kind  o'  life  a  man  might 
hae  leeved  before  he  was  bom !  D'ye  nae  ken 
yersel  the  day  when  ye've  felt  ye  hae  liv'd  in 
anither  warld,  and  that  ye  hae  been  left  somehow 
behind  in  this?" 

"  It  is  the  next  world  I'm  most  concerned  about," 
said  the  priest,  again  patting  the  old  man's  bony 
hand,  and  looking  into  the  wandering  eyes  of  his 
friend  with  compassion,  and  the  wish  to  soothe 
and  comfort  him. 

"Aye,  ivvery  man  to  his  trade,"  said  Alan, 
"  but  ye  were  asking  why  they  didna  hang  me  ? " 

"  Xo,   why  they  kept  you  in  prison  ? " 

"  That's  ane  o'  the  puzzles  I  often  axed  mysel ! 
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I  earned  naething  for  them  in  prison,  I  was  just 
a  wee  bit  usefu'  ootside.  But  ane  o'  my  gaolers 
dropt  a  hint  ane  day  that  by  the  intervention  o' 
the  Christian  powers,  Christian  slavery  had  been 
abohshed  and  that  even  piracy  had  become  a 
deeficult  business.  Ye  see  there  had  been  some 
kind  o'  rebellion  i'  the  land;  a  risin,  o' the  tribes, 
and  I  had  taen  a  hand  in  it,  bein'  suddenly  freed 
for  that  purpose;  but  it  was  just  a  fizzle,  and  I 
had  nae  time  eether  to  get  into  the  feight  or  run 
for  liberty,  before  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
o'  the  Sultan  or  the  king,  or  whativver  they  ca'd 
the  turbanned  deevil,  and  when  I  wouldna  boo 
wi'  the  rest,  insteed  o'  haeing  my  head  chopp'd 
off,  I  was  taen  aside,  and  my  nationality  bein' 
discovered  by  ane  they  ca'd  an  interpreter,  I  was 
released  as  a  slave,  and  imprisoned  as  a  traitor, 
or  a  foreign  spy,  or  what  ye  will,  God  in  heaven 
only  knaws,  I  dinna,  but  they  kept  me  in  the 
prison    o'    Tafilet.     I    gathered    from    my  gaoler 
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that  I  was  regarded  as  an  uncannie  kind  o'  agent 
in  the  rising,  a  danger  to  what  they  ca'd  the  State, 
and  being  English  a  kind  o'  feend  either  to  kill 
or  chain  up,  and  sae  in  mercifu'  consideration  o' 
their  victory  they  decided  to  chain  me  up,  and 
shut  me  oot  frae  the  light  o'  heaven !  I  wouldna 
abeen  surprised  gin  they  had  seen  me  rise  up 
from  the  coral  strand  that  I  was  the  very  fiend 
himsel  come  to  plague  them.  Eh  but  it  was  just 
a  wonderfu'  thing  how  I  made  my  way  out  o' 
that  fearsome  watter  wi'  the  rocks  that  jagged, 
you  might  hae  thought  even  the  evil  one  could 
nae  hae  survived  them!" 

"Almighty    God    was    good  to  you,  my  son," 
said  the  cure. 

"  I    hae    tried    to    think    sae,  my  dear  friend, " 
Alan    rephed,     "  but    what    about    the  ithers  that' 
perished  ? " 

"  The  Blessed  Saints  must  have  interceded  for 
you,"    said  the   cure,   "and  our  Almighty  Father 
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had  work  for  you,  who  knows  perhaps  for  the 
glorification  of  His  Church,  for  you  were,  as  I 
remember,  my  son,  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning  by  the  good  influence  of  that  saintly 
woman,  who  was  given  to  you  as  a  helpmate  and 
companion. " 

"  It  passes  belief  that  God  could  hae  any  work 
for  sae  puir  a  creature,  for  ane  sae  punished  and 
persecuted, "  Alan  answered,  "  and  yet  it  was 
miraculous  that  I  was  resurrected,  as  you  might 
say,  from  that  livin'  grave  to  be  plunged  into 
anither,  and  still  be  saved  to  see  ye  once  again 
i'  the  flesh.  While  ivvery  timber  o'  the  ship 
went  to  pieces,  and  ivvery  man  o'  the  puir  bodies 
who  had  sailed  wi'  me  and  fought  wi'  me  went  to 
the  bottom,  I  was  lifted  out  o'  the  breakers,  and 
I  rose  reight  up,  a'  torn  and  ragged  it  is  true, 
wi'  bleedin  hands  and  feet,  but  I  stood  reight  up 
a'  the  same  like  a  livin'  pillar  on  a  mighty  plain 
o'   ribbed    sand;    and    I  started  off  to  walk  agin 
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the  red  bars  o'  the  sun.  On  and  on,  the  sand 
hot  to  my  bleedin  feet,  a'  the  land  red  wi'  the 
last  light  o'  the  day.  And  when  I  reached  the 
long,  low-lyin  city  that  I  thought  on  as  the  New 
Jerusalem,  a  refuge  and  a  blessin',  I  had  only 
risen  from  the  dead  to  fall  into  slavery,  heathen 
slavery.  I  came  nigh  upon  cursing  God  and 
mysel — asking  your  reverence's  pardon!  Nae, 
dinna  turn  frae  me,  I'm  nae  sae  wicked  as  ye 
think!" 

"  You  have  been  most  unfortunate, "  said  the 
priest. 

"  From  slavery  to  a  freedom  hardly  worse,  frae 
freedom  to  enforced  service  i'  the  field,  feightin' 
for  what  I  didna  ken;  I  only  desired  to  be  free. 
The  fiends  mun  a  smothered  the  voice  o'  my 
saintly  intercessor  at  the  mercy-seat.  It  seemed 
I  couldna  dee,  for  when  I  was  healed  o'  my 
wounds  and  come  to  ken  mysel  again  I  was  a 
prisoner,  what  should  hae  been  a  hospital  was  a 
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dungeon,  what  should  hae  been  air  and  sun  was 
just  a  stifling  pest  and  darkness.  Is  it  nae  strange 
I  hae  the  patience  to  tell  ye  o'  my  woes  ? " 

"The  wonder  is,  my  poor  unhappy  son,  that 
you  do  not  proclaim  them  from  the  housetops," 
the  cure  replied,  affectionately  pressing  Alan's 
bony  hand. 

"  You  were  always  kind  and  considerate,  my 
father,"  said  Alan,  his  voice  softening,  his  eyes 
moist  with  emotion,  "  and  I  am  gratefu',  dinna 
ye  think  I  a^mna ;  there  are  times  in  this  heavenly 
city  when  I  forget  everything,  savin'  the  sunshine, 
the  blue  skies,  and  the  wondrous  palaces,  and 
when  I  feel  as  if  I  had  begun  to  walk  the  sacred 
streets  o'  Paradise.  D'ye  mind  the  saintly  tender 
wife  I  had  out  yonder  in  Heart's  Delight?  Ah^ 
it  was  only  she  that  kept  me  frae  madness.  She 
came  to  me  and  sat  by  me,  and  talked  to  me 
in  her  soft  sweet  voice,  and  bade  me  be  patient ; 
and    many's   the  time  the  gaoler  looked  as  if  he 
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just  envied  me  my  chains  when  he  heard  my 
cheerfu'  voice  in  response  to  hers ;  and  he'd  fairly 
greet  when  I  towd  him  who  I  had  had  visitin* 
me,  and  thanked  him  for  lettin'  her  through  the 
gates ;  eh,  but  it  was  a  sad  day  for  me  when  the 
auld  man  deed  and  anither  come  i'  his  place,  who 
kenned  nae  Joseph,  as  the  Scripture  hath  it!  " 

"It  was  the  Blessed  Mary  that  led  her  thither, 
my  son ;  you  had  prayed  to  the  Holy  Virgin  ?  " 

"  I  had  prayed  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
to  Blessed  Michael  the  Archangel,  to  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  all  the  saints  I'd 
ever  heard  you  name  in  those  happy  days  i'  the 
little  chapel  on  the  bay  and  the  Great  House  in- 
shore; and  I  asked  for  Hannah,  her  name  was 
on  my  lips,  in  season  and  oot;  and  one  day  or 
neight  she  came — I  couldna  much  distinguish 
neight  frae  day — she  came  with  a  great  leight 
about  her.  I  could  see  ivvery  stone  i'  the  slimy 
wall  o'  my  cell,  ivvery  bit  o'  mortar  and  deevilish 
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thing"  that  crawled  there  ;  and  then  it  a'  changed 
to  the  valley  o'  Heart's  Content,  and  we  sat  out- 
side the  tent  they  made  her  there,  and  I  could 
see  her  gracious  countenance  and  hear  her  heavenly 
voice,  and  feel  her  soft  hand  in  mine;  and  that 
was  happiness  enough  to  wipe  out  years  o'  misery ; 
and  she  came  again  and  again  day  after  day,  and 
the  prison  walls  fell  down  and  we  sat  beneath 
the  trees  of  Heart's  Content;  but  sin'  I  left  that 
hoose  o'  detention  and  sailed  the  sea  and  anchored 
in  this  haven  that  is  a  sea  and  a  city  a'  in  one, 
I  hae  had  nae  sight  o'  her  but  once !  " 

"  You  have  seen  her  again  ? "  said  the  priest. 

"  Aye,  last  neight  of  a'  ithers ;  but  it  was  differ- 
ent frae  the  prison  and  it  was  ainly  in  a  dream; 
she  came  to  me  the  neight  and  she  led  a  young 
man  by  the  hand;  he  was  dripping  wet  wi'  the 
sea;  'twas  a  sailor  lad,  and  she  said  unto  me  soft 
and  low  but  in  clear  accents,  impressive  and 
deliberate,   'This  is  our  dear  son  David,  be  good 
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to  him,  he  will  need  your  help  and  love.'  At 
first  I  thought  he  mun  be  dead,  but  she  smiled 
as  if  she  knew  my  thought  and  said,  *No,  he  lives' ; 
and  then  I  woke  and  went  forth ;  it  was  break  o' 
day  and  Atilio  was  up  and  in  his  boat  and  he  put 
her  head  about  and  we  sailed  into  the  lagoons 
and  the  world  was  just  beautifu'  beyond  imagi- 
nation, and  I  said  to  mysel  I'll  see  him  hereabouts, 
my  dear  son  David,  and  the  wind  coming  in 
from  the  blue  sea  I  just  thought  answered  me 
and  said,  '  yes' ;  and  I  felt  that  I  should  ken  him 
the  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him,  for  the  lad  she 
held  so  tender-like  by  the  hand  had  her  winsome 
look  in's  eyes,  and  I  could  remember  my  ain  sel 
when  like  him  I  was  that  tall  and  straight,  like 
a  3^oung  poplar  swaying  in  the  wind;  though  now 
I  look  like  that  same  tree  blasted  by  the  light- 
ning, with  bare  branches,  a  jest  and  a  scoffing  to 
the  men  whae  had  escaped  the  storms." 

"  Not  so,  dear  friend,  grey  hairs  are  honourable, 
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and    the    lightning    has  not  withered  your  heart, 
nor  blighted  your  life.     You  have  sinned  greatly. " 
"  Aye,  I  know  it !  "    said  Alan. 
"  We    have    all  sinned  greatly, "   continued  the 
priest,    "  but  few  have  been  punished  upon  earth 
as  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  punished  you;  and 
as  I  have  already  vouched  for  it  in  your  contrition, 
your  resolution  to  sin   no  more,  and  your  humble 
confession,  your  sins  are  forgiven  you.     To-mor- 
row   in    chapel,    fitting    time   and  place,  we  will 
speak  further  of  this.     Meanwhile,  Atilio,  you  see, 
has  laid  the  cloth,  and  it  is  meet  that  we  refresh 
the  physical  man." 

"  Aye,  but  ye  tak  me  straight  back  to  Heart's 
Delight !  "  said  Alan,  pushing  his  straggling  hair 
from  his  forehead.  "  Ye  always  knew  how  to 
win  a  man  from  unhappy  thoughts,  how  to  soothe 
his  temper.  Spiritual  and  pheesical,  I  always  said 
Father  Lavello  had  nae  equal  on  airth!  Teresa 
bring  the  chekkens.     Atilio,  pour  out  the  wine." 
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The  cure  smiled  and  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table  and  talked  of  the  Austrians  and  the  fortunes 
of  war,  told  stories  of  A'enice  when  she  was 
mistress  of  the  seas,  talked  of  Verona,  and 
coaxed  his  host  back  from  the  hard  lines  of  his 
miseries  into  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark. 

Father  Lavello  set  his  agents  in  England  to 
work  finding  out  David  Keith ;  and  they  traced 
him  to  old  Petherick's  at  Yarmouth.  It  took 
months,  however,  to  conduct  the  correspondence. 
AVhile  they  were  waiting  for  information,  Alan 
and  Father  Lavello  made  their  dispositions  for  the 
future  of  Alan's  son  and  heir.  The  cure,  with  a 
righteous  regard  for  higher  powers  than  their 
own,  took  frequent  occasion  to  warn  Alan  by 
reference  to  the  past  that  what  might  seem  to 
man  the  most  wise  and  virtuous  plans  did  not 
always  find  favour  with  God.  They  had  both 
good  hopes,  nevertheless,  that  Alan  might  live  to 
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embrace  his  son  and  endow  him  with  such  of 
his  worldly  goods  as  he  deemed  honestly  come 
by,  with  a  reversion  of  other  treasures  to  the 
service  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  aid  of  a  wise  councillor 
and  banker  in  Venice,  Alan  had  been  enabled 
to  withdraw  from  the  Bank  of  England  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  that  had  lain  there  on 
deposit  since  the  days  when  David  Plympton 
had  induced  his  son-in-law  to  place  there  a  part 
of  Hannah's  dowry  and  certain  savings  of  his  own. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Alan  that  no  legal  or  other 
record  of  his  piracy  had  come  between  him  and 
his  written  and  duly  witnessed  order  for  this 
money,  the  admiral  who  fought  the  "  St.  George" 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  wiped  out  with  his 
official  narrative  every  soul  connected  with  it. 
The  only  living  creature  who  could  have  given 
evidence  to  the  contrary  was  Lester  Bentz,  but 
he  had  been  knighted  "  for  distinguished  services 
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to  his  country,"  and  was  at  that  time  doing  official 
duty  as  Governor  of  4  group  of  islands  far  away 
from  Newfoundland.  Sir  Lester  Bentz  was  indeed 
a  man  of  influence  and  consideration.  He  had 
taken  out  with  him,  to  his  island  home,  a  young 
wife,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  has  founded 
a  family  of  colonial  governors  who  will  carry 
the  name  of  Bentz  with  honour  and  distinction 
to  official  graves.  Father  Lavello  declined  to  dis- 
cuss with  Alan  the  mysterious,  not  to  say  peculiar, 
ways  of  Providence  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Lester  Bentz,  except  to  point  out  to  him  the 
usefulness  of  Sir  Lester's  absence  from  England, 
and  the  utter  improbability  of  his  ever  being  in  a 
position  to  do  further  injury  to  him  or  his  son. 

So  the  time  went  on,  and  Alan  found  himself 
not  only  no  longer  penniless  but  a  man  of  current 
means  with  gold  in  his  pocket  and  gold  in  the 
Venetian  bank. 

From  being  laughed  at  in  Venice  and   treated 
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with  pitying  smiles,  he  became  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  city,  beloved  of  the  poor,  re- 
spected of  the  rich,  an  eccentric  it  is  true,  still  a 
little  mad,  but  with  method  in  his  madness,  and 
in  his  bright,  flashing  eyes  the  light  of  benevolence. 

The  solitary  Turk  salaamed  him,  for  he  had 
brought  Hght  and  warmth  and  furniture  and  tapes- 
tries back  to  the  old  palace.  The  gondolier  and 
his  wife  obeyed  his  every  whim,  for  he  had  made 
their  gloomy  cover  in  the  back  ways  of  the  palace 
homelike  and  comfortable;  so  that  when  the 
winter  came  they  were  not  perished,  and  they 
had  wine  every  day,  and  blessed  the  Virgin  and 
her  messenger,  the  mad  Englishman,  for  it. 

Thus  in  these  days  of  his  premature  age  and 
solitude,  Alan  Keith  found  something  of  consola- 
tion and  recompense  for  much  of  his  suffering, 
and  with  the  promise  of  a  living  son  to  take  his  hand 
and  pass  down  the  last  hills  of  life  with  him,  a 
son  to  whom  he  could  talk  of  his  mother,  a  son 
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to  whom  he  could  tell  his  secret  of  Demon's 
Creek,  a  son  whom  he  could  endow  with  wealth 
and  power,  a  son  who  might  restore  the  names 
of  Keith  and  Plympton  to  honour  and  respect 
at  home  and  in  Newfoundland. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BAD   OMENS   FOR  THE    "MORNING   STAR." 

No  sooner  was  the  "Morning  Star"  well  on  her 
way  than  she  became  the  sport  and  scoff  of  the 
elements.  Ships  are  lucky  or  unlucky  as  men 
are.     The  "Morning  Star"  was  unlucky. 

If  there  had  been  a  league  of  fate  against  her 
she  could  not  have  been  worse  beset  than  she 
was  on  this  voyage,  which  was  to  be  memorable 
in  the  career  of  David  Keith. 

He    set   out  with  a  cheerful  heart.     His  hopes 

rose   high  with  his  love.     Elmira  had  given  him 

a  token  of  her  pledged  affection.     It  was  a  ring 

in    exchange    for    one    he  had  pressed  upon  her 
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finger  at  parting.  Sally  Mumford,  his  foster 
mother,  had  said  "  Good-bye "  bravely,  without  a 
tear  that  he  could  see.  Mildred  Hope  had  per- 
mitted him  to  kiss  her  forehead  and  press  her 
generous  hand.  Zaccheus  Webb  had  broached  a 
special  keg  of  brandy  that  had  been  smuggled 
from  the  Mounseers,  and  had  drunk  himself  into 
ballads  and  sea  songs ;  and  Harry  Barkstead  had 
gone  as  far  as  Bristol  with  his  friend  and  made 
the  coach-ride  merry  with  his  free  and  hearty 
manners ;  furthermore,  he  had  given  quite  an  air 
of  distinction  to  David's  sailing  by  his  patronage 
of  the  Captain  and  owners  of  the  "Morning  Star" 
bound  for  Halifax  and  St.  John's. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  promising  than 
David's  trip  until  the  "Morning  Star"  begun  to  buffet 
the  great  rollers  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Her  trou- 
bles did  not  come  upon  her  suddenly  or  altogether 
unexpectedly,  for  the  glass  had  begun  to  fall  stead- 
ily from  the  time  she  was  clear  of  the  land.     One 
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peril  followed  another  with  the  direst  persistence. 
She   encountered   a  steady  crescendo  of  disaster. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  when  she  encountered 
her  first  fierce  gale.  The  skies  were  a  steely 
blue.  Walking  over  the  dunes  at  Caister,  or 
tramping  along  the  Yarmouth  streets  you  would 
have  said  it  was  a  fine,  breezy  day.  The  high, 
clear  skies  would  have  been  voted  cheery.  Fish- 
ing smacks  might  have  delayed  putting  out  to 
sea  until  the  glass  changed;  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  thought,  especially  by  landsmen, 
anything  but  good  weather;  yet  on  board  the 
"Morning  Star"  it  was  awful. 

The  winds  raged  from  every  quarter  of  the 
compass.  The  sea  rose  in  vast  waves  that  beat 
upon  the  ship  with  thunderous  blows. 

David  Keith  had  seen  storms  in  the  North  Sea. 
He  had  ridden  through  heavy  gales  with  Zaccheus 
Webb  in  the  "Flying  Scud"  that  did  not  fly  but 
laboured  and  kept  her  keel  strong  and  steady,  a 
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veritable  Dutchman  for  stem  and  beam;  but  he 
had  seen  nothing  Hke  the  North  Atlantic,  had 
heard  nothing  like  the  roar  of  the  winds  that 
drove  against  the  "  Morning  Star"  and  at  times 
threatened  literally  to  blow  her  out  of  the  water. 
Now  she  was  on  her  side,  now  she  would  right 
herself  to  rise  upon  the  topmost  wave  as  if  to 
slip  into  the  gulf  beyond;  all  the  time  straining 
and  crying  like  a  living  thing.  The  sailors  strove 
to  ease  her,  tying  up  everything  that  could  give 
an  extra  grip  for  the  strong  unseen  arms  of  the 
wind  that  tore  at  her  and  ripped  her  sails  whenever 
there  was  a  stretch  of  canvas  to  lay  hold  upon. 
"  Tell  'ee  she  be  unlucky, "  David  heard  one  of 
the  Bristol  men  say  to  another,  during  a  passing 
lull  in  the  tempest.  "  I  grant,  as  you  says,  that 
she  did  not  sail  'zactly  on  a  Friday,  but  it  were 
the  13th  of  the  month,  and  Matt  White,  of  Welsh 
Back,  met  a  cat  as  he  wor  going  on  board  to 
the  slip  where  the    'Star  was'  moored." 
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"I  dunno  as  cats  is  onlucky,"  said  the  other, 
"I  don't  hold  with  all  they  says  about  cats,  nor 
yet  about  pigs  being  unlucky. " 

"  Don't  'ee !  Well,  then,  I  tell  'ee  they  be  as  on- 
lucky  as  priests  or  women  on  a  ship!" 

"Well,  Billy,"  was  the  reply,  "I'd  risk  the 
luck  if  I  had  my  gal  aboard." 

"  Would  'ee  now  ?  Then  I  wouldn't,  so  I  tell  'ee ! 
I  believes  strong  in  omens,  and  you  mark  my 
words;  and  talking  of  pigs,  there  was  a  drove 
of  beasts  unloading  in  the  Welsh  Back  the  very 
day  we  was  towed  down  the  river.  And  you 
knows  well  enough  that  Matt  White  dreamed  as 
the  'Morning  Star'  would  go  down,  and  didn't 
waunt  to  sail  in  her,  but  they  med  him ;  and  once 
afore  on  a  similar  dream  the  'Warlock'  did  go 
down,  as  sure  as  we  are  in  for  the  dirtiest 
weather  as  ever  was!" 

David  being  the  only ,  passenger  on  board  had 
opportunities    of   becoming    acquainted    w^ith  the 
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officers  and  crew.  During  the  first  few  days  he 
enjoyed  the  trip  immensely.  The  captain  was  a 
sturdy  if  somewhat  silent  man,  but  he  listened 
respectfully  to  David's  fishing  adventures. 

The  first  mate  liked  to  talk,  and  he  found  David 
a  good  listener.  The  Northern  coast  of  New- 
foundland was  well  known  to  him  and  he  gave 
It  a  bad  character.  It  was  not  only  a  danger  to 
ships  but  it  harboured  desperadoes.  The  coast 
was  sparsely  populated  and  all  manner  of  ruffians 
occupied  it,  building  themselves  shanties  in  the 
rocky  caves  and,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  prac- 
tising the  villainous  w^ork  of  wrecking  and  rob- 
bery. From  this  they  drifted  into  the  traditions 
of  the  coast,  and  then  into  stories  of  the  super- 
stitions of  sailors.  David  told  him  what  he  had 
overheard,  and  the  mate  confessed  that  there  was 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  ship.  He  had  ad- 
vised the  captain  to  let  ^vlatt  White  quit,  but  the 
captain    was   a  rigid  disciplinarian  and  he  would 
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not  hear  of  a  man  who  had  signed  articles  being 
released  on  frivolous  grounds ;  for  Matt  had  con- 
fessed that  the  only  reason  for  his  desire  to  get 
another  ship  was  on  account  of  a  dream. 

During  the  heaviest  stress  of  the  first  gale  that 
was  noted  in  her  log,  two  of  the  crew  of  the 
"Morning  Star"  came  nigh  upon  throwing  Matt 
White,  of  the  Welsh  Back,  overboard,  as  a  Jonah, 
but  they  relented  when  the  storm  abated,  and  Matt 
had  shown  himself  as  willing  as  he  was  capable, 
taking  every  bit  of  dangerous  duty  assigned  to 
him  with  a  cheerful  "Aye,  aye,"  and  holding  out 
upon  the  yards  with  superb  grip  when  the  sail 
at  every  bulge  seemed  as  if  it  must  fling  him 
into  the  sea.  If  Matt  feared  he  did  not  show  it, 
except  when  omens  were  talked  about.  No  sailor 
aboard  had  a  sterner  nerve,  none  worked  as  Matt  did, 
without  a  murmur,  even  when  piped  from  the  short 
and  intermittent  rests  that  hollowed  the  cheeks  of 
other  men  and  took  the  strength  out  of  their  arms. 
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David  had  slept  but  little  for  several  nights 
when  at  last  the  weather  improved,  and  once  more 
the  men  were  busy  unfurling  sails,  and  hoping 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  wind,  that  seemed 
to  be  changing  in  favour  of  the  voyage. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  can  count  on  a  little  rest 
to-night,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  scanned  the 
horizon. 

"You  think  the  worst  is  over?"  said  David. 

"I  hope  so,"   said  the  Captain. 

"You  doubt  it?" 

"I  do ;  my  advice  is  to  get  some  sleep  while 
you  can,  Mr.  Keith." 

"  Thank  you, "  said  David. 

The  captain  went  below.  The  mate  took  his 
place  on  deck.  But  the  mate  was  no  longer  talka- 
tive, and  David,  as  he  watched  the  sunset,  found 
his  thoughts  going  back  to  England,  to  Elmira, 
and  his  foster  mother,  to  Zaccheus  Webb  and  the 
old  house  on  the  dunes.     The  wind  was  still  high. 
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but  David  was  no  mere  landsman,  and  he  heeded 
not  the  pitching  and  swirl  of  the  ship  as  she  beat, 
danced  and  plunged  and  seemed  to  stretch  out  her 
wings,  as  if  she  would  fly  from  the  storm  that 
was  coming  up  with  fresh  forces. 

David  paced  the  deck  and  lifted  his  face  up  to 
the  spray,  that  scattered  itself  among  the  lower 
rigging  and  beat  upon  him  like  rain  and  hail. 

The  crew  were  all  busy  about  him,  modifying 
the  swing  of  a  sail  here  and  there,  and  following 
the  signals  of  the  boatswain's  cheerful  whistle. 
David  looked  beyond  the  ship  and  pictured  Yar- 
mouth and  Caister  and  all  that  he  loved  there. 
Mildred  Hope  came  into  his  mind,  and  at  thought 
of  her  he  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  that  he  might 
be  spared  to  return  to  the  little  house  in  Hart- 
ley's Row. 

The  stars  came  out,  clear  and  bright.  David 
thought  of  the  one  that  might  be  shining  over 
the  home  of  Elmira. 
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It  might  have  been  that  his  father  was  looking 
up  at  the  heavens,  too,  making  allowance  for 
difFerence  of  time,  and  wondering  and  thinking 
of  the  son  who  knew  him  not,  and  who  deemed 
him  dead  long  and  long  ago.  The  cure  had  been 
able  to  report  to  Alan  Keith  the  departure  of 
David  for  Newfoundland.  The  information  had 
come  from  Petherick,  with  whom  Father  Lavello 
had  resumed  a  correspondence  that  had  already 
proved  consoling  to  Alan.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  "  the  mad  Englishman  of  Venice " 
would  think  of  David  at  sunset  and  when  the 
stars  came  out,  for  it  is  then,  somehow,  that  men 
are  most  accustomed  to  ponder  over  those  they 
love,  especially  when  they  are  travellers  far  away. 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  Alan  could  not,  even 
in  his  dreams,  see  David,  his  son,  on  board  the 
"Morning  Star." 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  wind  rose  still 
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higher.  There  was,  however,  no  suggestion  of  any 
fresh  danger.  The  vessel  had  already  behaved  so 
well  that  she  might  be  fairly  expected  to  ride 
out  any  other  storm  that  struck  her  path.  With  a 
cheery  "  Good-night,  Mr.  Thompson,"  David  left 
the  mate  to  his  labours  and  went  to  bed. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  awakened  by  the 
well-known  commotion  that  belongs  to  a  storm 
at  sea.  It  did  not  need  an  experienced  ear  to 
make  out  that  the  ship  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
desperate  struggle.  The  wash  of  the  sea  could 
be  heard  like  a  cataract  sweeping  the  deck.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  hard  steady  beat  of  the 
prow  against  the  waves.  She  seemed  to  be 
pounding  the  sea  as  if  a  mighty  hammer  was 
at  work.  "All  hands,  ahoy!  "  rose  trumpet- 
like in  the  blast,  followed  by  shouts  of  "Aye, 
aye."  Then  there  was  a  confusion  of  sounds, 
a  ripping  and  a  staggering.  A  sound  as  of 
musketry    followed.     This    was  the  jib  blown  to 
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atoms.  Shouts  again — some  half  heard — commen- 
ced; this  time  through  a  speaking  trumpet — "lay 
up  on  that  main  yard,"  seemed  to  pierce  the 
other  noises.  Another  scramble  of  feet,  and  re- 
sponsive cries  of  willingness  and  effort;  the  flap- 
ping of  sails  like  the  beat  of  mighty  wings, 
a  falling  of  blocks  on  the  deck,  thunder  and 
straining  of  timbers. 

David  scrambled  from  his  berth  and  crawled 
on  deck,  among  broken  yards  and  entanglements 
of  rigging.  The  royal-mast  was  being  cut  adrift. 
The  galley  went  by  the  board,  both  anchors  had 
worked  loose,  one  of  them  was  bearing  down 
among  the  wreckage  of  sails  and  timbers;  a 
water  barrel  was  rolling  from  side  to  side,  the 
ship  was  groaning  as  if  her  timbers  would  part. 
All  the  time  the  stars  were  shining.  Many  of 
them  blinked  as  if  the  wind  crossed  them.  The 
chief  lanterns  of  the  night,  however,  burnt  steadily 
in   the   blue   as  if  coldly  watching  the  ship  (that 
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had  been  named  in  honour  of  one  of  the  brightest 
of  them)  beating  her  heart  out  against  the  attack- 
ing winds  and  seas. 

From  bad  to  worse;  from  a  full-rigged  ship  to 
a  broken-masted,  ragged,  lame  thing  still  fighting 
the  storm ;  from  a  sail-stripped  mutilated  carrier 
of  men  and  goods,  to  a  water-logged  hulk;  her 
prow  a  fairy-like  figure,  however,  with  a  golden 
star  still  shining  on  its  smooth  forehead,  the  only 
part  of  the  doomed  ship  that  could  be  plainly  seen 
above  the  waves.  The  sculptor  who  designed 
and  carved  that  woman  with  the  proud,  defiant 
gaze  might  have  been  honestly  proud  if  he  could 
have  seen  his  ideal  figure  rise  every  now  and 
then  and  breast  the  topmost  wave,  lifting  her 
bright  golden  star  into  the  very  face  of  the  night, 
and  awaiting  eclipse  with  the  dignity  and  calm 
of  the  sun  himself. 

When  at  last  the  storm  abated;  when  the  stars 
went    in   and   the   sun   came  out;   when  the  sea 
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was  calm  and  smiling  as  it  is  on  sunny  days  in 
the  Solent,  except  for  a  wide  and  swelling  motion 
that  might  be  taken  for  pride  of  power;  when 
the  wind  seemed  to  have  paused  to  listen  for 
the  cries  that  had  mingled  with  its  own  wild 
shouts  of  menace  and  destruction ;  all  that  was 
left  of  the  "Morning  Star"  was  one  of  two  boats, 
with  David  Keith  and  the  superstitious  Bristol 
sailor  aboard.  The  captain  and  mate  went  down 
with  their  ship.  The  rest  of  the  crew  were 
drowned  by  the  foundering  of  the  first  boat 
they  had  launched. 

David,  and  Matt  White,  of  the  Welsh  Back, 
were  the  only  survivors  of  the  "  Morning  Star. " 
The  sun  looked  down  upon  them  smilingly;  and 
yet  they  were  without  meat  or  drink  or  compass — 
two  famished  men  in  an  open  boat  on  the  North 
Atlantic. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"WAS   LOST   AND   IS   FOUND,   WAS   DEAD 
AND   IS  ALIVE   AGAIN.'" 

One  of  the  sharpest  agonies  of  shipwrecked 
men  afloat  is  the  passing  of  ships  whose  look- 
out  they  have  been  unable  to  attract.  The 
morning  has  come  with  the  cry  "  A  sail,  a  sail ! " 
The  day  has  been  spent  in  making  signals.  The 
night  has  fallen  with  the  sea  once  more  a  watery 
desert. 

David  Keith  and  his  companion,  Matt  White, 
of  the  Welsh  Back,  had  no  means  of  signalling. 

They  had  neither  mast  nor  oar.  They  were 
adrift    upon    the    ocean    without    any    power    to 
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direct  or  control  their  boat.  Matt  would  stand 
up  now  and  then  and  wave  a  handkerchief. 

He  did  this,  however,  more  by  way  of  com- 
forting his  companion  in  misfortune  than  with 
any  hope  of  winning  the  attention  of  anything 
or  anybody  within  their  horizon  of  vision.  Fur- 
thermore, he  gave  David  the  benefit  of  his  naut- 
ical observations  as  to  their  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  by  the  help  of  his  knife  he  contrived 
to  turn  one  of  the  boat's  seats  into  a  rudder, 
with  which  he  professed  to  steer  the  boat,  telling 
David  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  in 
the  track  of  ships. 

Matt  White  was  a  kind-hearted  old  fellow, 
and  without  the  slightest  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  their  being  picked  up,  he  nevertheless  encour- 
aged his  young  companion  to  hope,  for  he 
argued,  as  if  the  idea  had  only  just  occurred  to 
any  human  being,  that  while  there  was  life  a  man 
had  no  right  to  despair. 
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Matt  knew  he  was  doomed.  He  had  said  so 
before  sailing.  He  had  predicted  the  loss  of  the 
"  Morning  Star. "  It  was  a  cruel  law  that  compel- 
led a  man  to  go  on  board  a  doomed  ship.  What 
were  omens  for?  he  argued.  They  were  to 
guide  the  mariner.  Why  did  cats  meet  a  man 
when  he  was  going  on  board?  and  why  did  pigs 
also  give  warning?  Because  they  were  so  or- 
dained; and  as  for  a  dream,  why  it  was  nothing 
short  of  impiety  to  disregard  the  forecast  of 
a  voyage  when  it  was  accompanied  with  other 
signs  and  tokens  of  disaster.  But  there,  it  was 
all  over,  the  ship  had  gone,  the  captain  who 
wouldn't  be  advised,  and  the  mate  and  all  the 
crew,  except  him  and  the  one  passenger;  and  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  wait  God's  own  time, 
and  hope  for  the  best. 

Not  exactly  in  these  words,  but  to  this  effect, 
Matt  White  communed  with  himself  while  David 
slept;    and    curiously    enough    the  lad   slept  for 
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many  hours  after  the  boat  began  to  drift  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  On  the  other  hand, 
Matt  White  could  not  sleep  a  wink.  He  watched 
and  talked,  grew  hungry  and  athirst,  fancied  he 
saw  sails  when  the  sea  was  as  empty  of  them 
as  his  own  hopes,  much  as  he  pretended  to  the 
contrary. 

The  sun  was  hot  all  day,  and  at  night  the 
breeze  was  sultry.  On  the  next  day  there  was 
a  thunderstorm.  The  sea  was  not  rough.  It 
rose  and  fell  with  a  strange  uniformity  of  mo- 
tion, without  breaking.  The  rain  had  assuaged 
the  thirst  of  the  two  waifs  of  the  sea.  Matt 
had  caught  it  in  his  hands  and  laughed  bver  it. 
He  had  been  more  or  less  feverish  from  the 
first.  David  had  held  his  face  up  to  the  great 
tropic-like  drops,  and  was  refreshed. 

One  desire  satisfied,  then  came  hunger.  The 
next  day  was  burning  hot.  The  sun  seemed  to 
fire    the    waters.     There    was   no  stir  in  the  air. 
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Matt  said  another  storm  was  brewing.  At  night 
there  came  a  heavy  mist.  It  broke  now  and 
then  into  ghostly  form.  David  once  more  slept, 
but  awoke  every  now  and  then  feeling  faint  and 
weak.  He  tried  to  rise,  and  found  that  his 
limbs  were  stiff  and  painful.  Matt  was  always 
busy,  whether  David  slept  or  not.  He  would 
shade  his  eyes  with  his  hands  and  look  out  into 
the  night  just  as  he  did  when  he  could  see  in 
the  daytime.  Then  he  would  mumble  and  chuckle. 
Once  he  awoke  David  with  his  singing.  It  was 
an  old  sea-song  that  he  was  trying  to  remember, 
ever  harking  back  for  the  words,  and  always 
chuckling  when  he  thought  he  had  snatched 
them  out  of  his  fading  memory. 

On  the  third  day  David  felt  as  if  he  were 
dying,  so  weak,  so  hopeless,  so  empty,  so  inca- 
pable of  thought. 

He  lay  with  open  eyes  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat  watching  Matt,  who  was  in  a  raging  fever. 
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It  was  his  particular  mania  in  these  last  hours 
to  fancy  every  cloud  a  sail.  He  hailed  them 
with  cries  and  laughter.  He  thought  they  sig- 
nalled him.  He  answered  them;  he  shouted  the 
name  of  the  foundered  vessel ;  at  least  he  thought 
he  shouted  it;  but  his  voice  was  a  hoarse  whis- 
per ;  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  this  mad  exercise,  wav- 
ing his  arms  and  answering  signals,  he  suddenly 
flung  himself  into  the  sea.  David  had  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  inclination  to  attempt  his 
rescue.  He  stared  vacantly  at  the  empty  place 
which  Matt  White  had  filled  a  moment  before, 
and  then  shut  his  eyes,  as  he  thought — if  he 
thought  at  all — in  death.  He  remembered  no 
more  until  he  found  himself  in  the  cabin  of  an 
Italian  vessel  homeward  bound  for  Venice. 

When  he  aw^oke  he  thought  he  was  in  Hart- 
ley's Row;  then  he  thought  he  was  on  the  "Morn- 
ing Star"    after  a  bad  dream.     Trying  to  move 
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he  felt  his  body  stiff  and  sore.  He  looked  round 
the  cabin  and  noticed  that  there  was  another 
bunk  in  it,  and  that  by  his  side  were  medicine 
bottles,  and  wine  glasses  and  a  soup  basin.  He 
turned  over  and  tried  to  collect  his  faculties. 
The  effort  was  too  much  for  him,  and  it  was 
many  hours  before  he  again  became  sensible  of 
his  surroundings. 

It  was  one  of  those  curious  tricks  of  Fate  that 
are  common  enough,  however  startling  they  may 
seem,  that  Alan  Keith  should  have  been  sitting 
on  the  quay  when  the  captain  of  the  barque 
"Eldorado"  walked  by  with  a  young  fellow  lean- 
ing upon  his  arm.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
a  certain  charitable  retuge  for  unfortunate  sailors, 
the  boy  being  no  other  than  Alan's  son,  whom 
Father  Lavello  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
find,  and  for  whom  the  released  prisoner  of 
Tafilet  had  begun  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 
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Sitting  there  upon  the  quay  while  David  passed, 
he  was  apparently  watching  the  newly  moored 
ship,  with  the  busy  coming  and  going  of  sailors 
and  merchants,  or  looking  out  over  the  broad 
lagoons;  but  in  reality  Alan  saw  none  of  the 
sights  that  lay  immediately  under  his  eyes,  heard 
none  of  the  various  sounds  all  about  him.  He 
saw  a  grave  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest  of  Heart's 
Content;  he  saw  several  cairns  at  the  base  of 
Demon's  Rock;  he  saw  between  the  outlet  of 
the  cavern  and  the  log  hut  where  he  and  Pree- 
die  and  his  companions  of  the  captured  "  Anne  of 
Dartmouth"  had  whiled  away  the  winter,  a  certain 
clump  of  trees  and  rock  where  he  had  buried 
his  own  honest  savings  apart  from  the  piratical 
plunder  of  the  Bristol  trader,  the  "  St.  Dennis, "  and 
other  prizes.  It  was  some  half  recognised  in- 
stinct of  honour  that  had  induced  him  to  keep 
his  own  money  apart  from  the  treasures  of  the 
crews ;  it  might  have  been  conceived  in  the  spirit 
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of  fair  play  with  the  view  to  the  ultimate  division 
stipulated  for  in  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
him  and  his  men.  Some  vague  idea  of  devoting 
this  honest  gold  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  may 
have  influenced  him.  But  as  he  sat  on  this 
bright  winter's  day,  regardless  of  the  chill  air 
that  came  in  little  gusts  of  searching  wind  from 
the  Adriatic,  apparently  much  engrossed  in  the 
Eldorado  or  the  shivering  lagoons,  he  experi- 
enced no  particular  feeling  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  treasures  in  Wilderness  Creek 
and  the  hidden  box  on  the  way  to  the  hut  with 
its  surrounding  bit  of  garden,  now  no  doubt 
wiped  out  with  weeds,  and  shrubs,  and  under- 
wood of  all  kinds.  He  felt  a  craving  to  unearth 
the  strange  jumble  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
of  silver  cups  and  golden  ornaments,  of  laces  and 
silks,  and  other  textiles,  embroideries,  and  strange 
spices. 

His    memory   carried  him   back  with  singular 
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clearness,  and,  considering  all  that  had  happened, 
he  had  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  he  was  the 
sole  inheritor  of  the  secret  treasure. 

Once  a  transient  shadow  of  fear  crossed  his 
mind  in  the  form  of  Lester  Bentz,  and  even  in 
his  present  penitential  mood  he  wished  he  had 
killed  him.  At  the  same  time  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Bentz  could  not  possibly  have 
known  of  the  hiding-  of  the  treasure,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  making  them  part  of  the  dead,  giving 
them  memorials  of  mortality,  was  a  sufficient 
disguise  for  all  time,  apart  from  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  spot  and  the  superstitious  dread 
which  belonged  to  Xasquappe  and  Demon's  Ridge. 

"  j\Iy  son, "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  wandered 
homewards,  taking  the  narrow^  unfrequented  ways 
of  the  city,  and  pausing  now  and  then  to  exchange 
some  curious  or  friendly  greeting,  "  my  son  David, 
it  is  time  ye  came  for  your  inheritance;  I  canna 
live    much    longer;    I   feel  ghostly  warnin's,  noo 
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that  I  hae  made  my  peace  wi'  Almighty  God 
and  His  Blessed  Son,  it's  like  I  mae  be  caa'd 
at  ony  moment;  it's  borne  in  upon  my  distracted 
mind  that  I'll  see  ye  soon,  an  I  ken  your  face, 
my  dear,  as  weel  as  if  I'd  seen  it  a'  my  days; 
I  hae  seen  it  i'  the  spirit,  thy  mither  leadin'  thee 
by  the  hond  and  sayin'  in  her  ain  sweet  heaven- 
ly voice,  'Alan  love,  this  is  David,  our  dear  son! '  " 
That  night  in  his  dream  Alan  saw  his  wife  and 
son  again,  and  this  time  David  was  no  longer 
wet  with  the  damps  and  weeds  of  the  sea. 

A  strange  unrest  took  possession  of  him  after 
this.  He  wandered  forth  into  the  cold  night, 
took  Atilio's  boat  and  rowed  himself  down  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  let  the  wind  toss  him  upon 
the  waves  of  the  incoming  tide  away  past  the 
quay  where  the  "Eldorado"  was  lying,  and  out 
upon  the  lagoons  towards  the  Lido.  The  thunder 
of  the  Adriatic  beating  upon  the  sandy  barriers 
within    which    slept    the    ocean   city,    recalled  to 
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him  the  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  outside  the  harbour 
of  Wilderness  Creek. 

It  was  on  the  next  day  that  the  English 
Consul,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  Father 
Lavello's  inquiries,  called  upon  him  at  his  tem- 
porary lodging  in  Venice,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  landing  of  a  young  Englishman  who  said 
his  name  was  David  Keith,  and  that  he  had 
been  picked  up  in  an  open  boat  on  the  homeward 
voyage  of  the  "Eldorado,"  famished  with  cold  and 
hunger,  and  for  a  time  thought  to  be  dead.  He 
had,  however,  survived  his  terrible  privations, 
and  was  now  in  kindly  hands  at  the  sailors' 
retreat  near  the  Arsenal. 

Father  Lavello  went  at  once  to  investigate 
this  information,  which  seemed  to  him  nothing 
short  of  miraculous ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  might 
have  chanced  that  some  other  ship  had  picked 
up  the  lad  and  taken  him  to  some  other  port. 
The  Consul  said  that  something  noble  in  the  aspect 
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of  the  young  fellow  despite  his  miserable  plight 
had  stimulated  the  usually  benevolent  sentiments 
of  sailors  towards  any  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
sea;  and  for  himself  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  also  was  much  impressed  by  the  lad's  hand- 
some face  and  dignified  figure. 

They  had  dressed  him  in  sailor  garb,  some- 
thing between  a  pirate  and  a  blue-jacket,  and  the 
highest  compliment  they  could  pay  him  was  to 
say  that  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Italian 
youth,  his  hair  black,  his  eyes  dark  and  soft, 
his  face  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  his  form  as 
lithe  as  that  of  a  young  fawn.  A  Moravian 
from  the  Lido  who  visited  the  house  of  charity 
said  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  hero  of  a  poem 
by  their  great  and  learned  Byron,  who  some 
years  previously  had  lived  among  them,  glorify- 
ing their  language  and  worshipping  Venice. 

Perhaps  the  Moravian  found  an  added  beauty 
in    David   for   the  reason  that  the  young  fellow 
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was  a  Protestant,  and  while  respectful  to  the 
priests  let  them  understand  that  he  and  his  were 
of  the  Reformed  faith.  But  Father  Lavello  found 
the  boy  tolerant  and  gentle,  the  more  so  when 
he  informed  him  that  he  had  known  his  mother 
and  father,  had  confessed  them  in  the  days  of 
their  courtship,  and  blessed  them  at  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  when  they  became 
man  and  wife. 

"  That  is, "  said  the  cure,  "  if  you  are,  as  I 
make  no  doubt,  the  son  of  Alan  and  Hannah 
Keith,  of  Heart's  DeHght." 

"  So  far  as  I  know, "  said  David,  "  I  am.  Miss 
Mumford,  w^ho  nursed  me  and  carried  me  to 
England,  told  me  so,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Newfoundland  to  claim  my  patrimony  when  I 
was  wrecked." 

"Indeed;  you  had  some  special  authority?" 

"The  authority  of  the  trustees  under  the  will 
of  my  grandfather,  David  Plympton." 

VOL.  II.  I  6 
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"Yes?" 

"  Proved,  I  believe,  in  the  Courts  by  my  chief, 
Mr.  Waveny  Petherick,  of  Yarmouth." 

"  Yes, "  said  the  priest,  "  with  whom  you  were 
articled  to  the  law  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  know  me  well, "  said  David, 
smiling.  "It  is  strange  to  be  shipwrecked  and 
brought  into  Venice  to  meet  one  w^ho  knew  my 
parents,  and  who  has  knowledge  of  me  also." 

"  It  is, "  said  the  priest,  "  and  who  until  lately 
had  kept  trace  of  you  and  record  for  the  sake 
of  the  old  days  when  you  were  an  infant,  and 
your  father  and  mother  were  members  of  his 
flock.  Strange!  Yes,  the  ways  of  God  are 
strange  to  mortal  man;  the  prayers  of  your 
saintly  mother  have  been  heard,  her  intercession 
has  borne  fruit,  for  the  Almighty  Father  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  where  the  holy  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  obtained,  and  her  voice 
can  prevail  even  though  the  sinner  be  Protestant 
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and  outside  the  pale.  Nay,  my  son,  spare  me 
thy  answer.  Let  us  give  Almighty  God  thanks 
for  this  miracle  of  thy  preservation." 

David  felt  himself  subdued  by  the  earnest 
words  and  manner  of  the  priest,  only  venturing 
to  remark  that  he  hoped  he  had  been  spared  for 
some  good  -work  in  the  world. 

"  A  pious  and  worthy  ambition, "  said  the  priest, 
"  and  be  assured  you  have  work  to  do ;  your  future 
should  be  remarkable  for  good;  for  you  have  been 
miraculously  saved,  and  for  such  a  meeting  in  this 
city  of  marvels  as  your  Avildest  dreams  can  hardly 
have  forecasted.  That  you  are  a  Protestant,  and 
desire  it  to  be  so  known  argues  a  certain  piety; 
it  is  the  man  of  no  religion,  the  infidel,  the 
scoffer,  for  w^hose  soul  the  Church  is  most  solicitous. 
You  have  prayed  to  God?  You  have  thanked 
God  for  your  deliverance?" 

"Yes,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  said  David, 
catching    something    of  the   religious  tone  of  the 
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priest's  manner;  "surely  the  worst  of  God's 
creatures  would  have  done  that,  had  he  been 
raised  from  the  dead  as  I  have  been,  for  my 
preservation  almost  amounts  to  that,  the  doctor 
said  so  only  yesterday  when  we  parted;  and,  in 
truth,  when  I  last  shut  my  eyes  in  that  boat  at 
sea,  it  was  to  die,  and  when  I  awoke,  it  was 
as  if  I  had  been  dead  and  had  come  to  life 
again. " 

"  '  Was  lost  and  is  found,  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again,'"  said  the  priest. 

"I  wish  your  reference  applied  in  full  to  my 
case,  sir, "  said  David,  "  even  though  I  should  be 
called  a  prodigal  and  had  herded  with  swine." 

"  Who  shall  say  what  a  merciful  and  all-seeing 
God  may  not  have  in  store  for  you !  I  am  surely 
His  messenger  to  you  in  this  miraculous  deli- 
verance. Are  you  strong  enough  to  receive 
tidings  of  as  great  joy  as  that  of  your  own 
deliverance   to    those  who  shall  learn  of  it  when 
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most  they  think  you  lost?  Your  foster  mother 
for  example." 

"And  the  girl  who  is  betrothed  to  me,"  said 
David,  "  they  will  hear  of  the  loss  of  the  *  Morning 
Star,'  and  it  will  break  their  hearts." 

"  We  must  take  means  to  acquaint  them  of 
your  safety, "  said  the  cure,  "  I  will  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  English  Consul  for  that  purpose 
without  delay." 

"Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you,"  said  David,  more 
deeply  moved  than  he  had  yet  shown  himself. 

"  You  are  very  young  to  marry?  "  said  the  priest. 

"When  one  loves  sincerely,  and  Elmira's  father 
is  willing,  and  my  foster  mother  approves,  and 
Mr.  Waveny  Petherick  does  not  object,  and  one 
can  provide  a  home,  a  year  one  way  or  the 
other  is  no  serious  matter?" 

David  made  this  statement  rather  in  the  way 
of  asking  a  question  than  propounding  a  decision. 

"  Perhaps    not, "    said  the  cure.   "  since  you  are 
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SO  far  pledged,  let  us  hope  there  can  be  no  other 
objection. " 

"  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  my  London  trustee 
sailed  before  me,  or  rather  not  in  the  'Morning 
Star.'  He  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  my  com- 
ing,  and  meet  the  'Morning  Star'  at  Halifax." 

"It  cannot  be  but  the  Divine  hand  is  strongly 
in  all  this,"  said  the  cure;  "but  you  did  not 
answer  me?  Are  you  strong  enough  to  receive 
a  further  shock,  not  an  unhappy  one,  but  a  shock ; 
I  am  something  of  a  physician,  let  me  see." 

He  took  David's  hand  and  felt  his  pulse ;  "  We 
must  not  put  you  back  into  a  fever.  A  little 
rest  and  I  will  come  to  you  again." 

"I  am  strong  enough  for  anything,  sir,"  said 
David,  "have  no  fear;  I  think  I  have  passed 
a  physical  examination  that  should  answer  for 
me.  You  have  something  strange  to  tell  me, 
something  you  are  anxious  to  disclose,  what 
is  it?" 
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David  drew  himself  up  and  faced  the  priest, 
recalling  to  Father  Lavello  the  figure  of  the 
settler  who,  in  the  stormy  days  of  Heart's  Delight, 
defied  Admiral  Ristack,  and  softened  only  at 
thought  of  his  saintly  wife,  the  rose  of  that  desert 
by  the  sea. 

"I  w^ill  take  you  at  your  word.  Put  this  cloak 
about  you  and  come  with  me." 

The  cure  took  up  a  cloak  that  was  hanging 
upon  the  wall,  and  they  went  out  together. 

"The  air  is  chilly,"  said  the  priest,  "it  is  not 
always  summer  even  in  Venice." 

He  beckoned  for  a  gondola.  David  took  a 
seat  in  the  gloomy  looking  boat.  The  priest 
following  directed  the  solitary  gondolier  to  the 
Turkish  Palace,  and  sat  silently  contemplating 
the  water  and  the  procession  of  buildings  with 
their  vistas  of  back-canals,  and  collecting  his 
thoughts  for  the  coming  interview  of  father 
and  son. 
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Alan  Keith  sat  smoking  in  his  decayed  yet 
palatial  room.  He  had  folded  his  long  gaberdinish 
coat  about  him;  round  his  neck  was  loosely 
wrapped  a  crimson  silk  scarf.  He  was  sitting 
in  a  tall  arm  chair  that  had  an  elaborately  carved 
back.  At  his  elbow  was  a  small  table  upon 
which  lay  an  open  book.  The  room  was  large, 
with  pillars  and  a  vestibule  at  one  end,  and  an 
alcove-bed  at  the  other,  where  Alan  was  sitting. 
The  walls  were  gay  with  the  colours  of  half 
defaced  frescoes.  There  were  heavy  tapestried 
portieres  over  the  doorways ;  and  small  windows 
here  and  there  blinded  with  dust.  The  marble 
floor  was  in  lovely  tone  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  it  was  covered  here  and  there  with 
mats  and  rugs. 

"Alan,"  said  the  priest,  having  desired  David 
to  remain  within  the  shadow  of  the  vestibule,  "  our 
prayers  and  the  intercession  of  your  saintly  wife 
with  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  have  prevailed." 
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Alan  turned  his  bright  eyes  towards  the  priest 
as  if  inviting  further  speech. 

"  Be  calm,  dear  friend, "  was  the  cure's  response. 

"  I  am  calm, "  said  Alan,  laying  down  his  long 
pipe.      "What  is  it?" 

"  God  has  sent  your  son  to  Venice,"  said  the 
priest. 

"  Praised  be  His  holy  Name !  "   Alan  replied. 

The  priest  stepped  back  to  beckon  David,  who 
came  forward. 

"  This  is  your  father, "   said  the  priest. 

"  David,  I  expected  you, "  said  the  father,  con- 
trolling himself  with  a  mighty  effort,  but  only 
for  a  moment.      "  I  expected  you !  " 

David  looked  at  his  father,  and  a  sharp  cry  of 
surprise  escaped  him. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  Alan  exclaimed,  stepping 
towards  the  boy  and  opening  his  arms.  David 
burst  into  tears  and  buried  his  face  in  the  old 
man's  neck. 
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Father  Lavello  stealthily  withdrew. 

Alan  rocked  the  tall  fellow  in  his  arms  and  crooned 
in  a  pathetic  way  over  him  for  some  moments* 
and  then  thrust  him  apart  to  gaze  upon  him. 

"My  dear  David,  my  son,  my  ain  son,  what 
a  miracle!  After  a'  these  heart  breakin'  years 
to  see  ye  in  the  flesh,  to  hear  your  voice!  Eh 
man,  but  I  hae  nae  heard  your  voice.  Speak  to 
me,  David." 

"  Father  !  "  said  the  lad. 

"Aye,  but  gae  on;  tell  me  where  ye  hae  come 
frae,  talk  to  me!  I  hae  hard  wark  to  keep 
myself  frae  yellin'  oot  like  a  maniac." 

"Sit  down,  father,"  said  David,  "and  calm 
yourself  " 

"  Don't  leave  me,  lad ! "  exclaimed  Alan,  "  where's 
your  mither?  Hannah,  ye  hae  brought  him 
hame,  but  ye  hae  left  us ! " 

Alan  sat  down  in  his  chair  again  still  keeping 
David's  hand  in  his. 
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David  looked  round  the  room,  and  felt  too  as 
if  he  might  have  lost  his  senses,  as  if  he  had 
eaten  of  the  insane  root,  so  many  strange  things 
had  happened  to  him  since  he  went  by  coach  to 
Bristol  and  took  his  berth  on  board  the  "  Morning 
Star." 

"  Forgie  me,  David,  if  I  amna  quite  mysel'. 
Ye  see  your  sainted  mither  has  brought  ye  to 
me  sae  often  in  my  dreams  that  it  seems  as  if 
she  might  be  here,  though  I  ken  weel  enough 
she's  dead  and  buried  years  and  years  agone. 
Xae,  lad,  I'll  be  mysel'  in  a  minute." 

The  gaunt  figure  once  more  rose  up  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  young  lithe  waif  of 
the  sea. 

"  Tek  houd  o'  my  arm ;  let  us  walk  about 
and  pinch  oorsels  and  be  sure  we  are  awake," 
he  said,  pulling  the  boy's  arm  within  his  own 
and  pacing  the  apartment  with  him. 

"  Ye  think  me  a  strange  father;  some  o'  these 
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foolish  kind  folk  in  this  city  call  me  the  mad 
Englishman;  I'm  nae  mad,  David,  though  I 
might  ha'  been  excused  for  such  a  fa'  considerin' 
what  I  hae  gane  through.  I'm  neither  mad  nor 
poor,  David;  ye  shall  find  I'm  rich,  my  son, 
rich,  far  mair  than  even  Lavello  dreams;  I  hae 
been  waiting  to  tell  ye;  I  hae  toud  them  nought. 
Lavello  kens  a  little,  but  it's  nought  to  what  I 
hae  got  to  tell  ye,  David !  But  ye  look  faint,  ye 
are  nae  strong,  we'll  hae  some  food  and  drink. 
Hello,  there,  Atilio,  Teresa.  We'll  kill  the  fatted 
calf,  David;  we'll  open  our  best  wine — we'll 
drink  and  be  merry — was  lost  and  is  found — 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again !  " 

Once  more  overcome  with  excitement,  Alan 
staggered  back  to  his  seat,  and  David  soothed 
him  with  filial  words  of  comfort. 

"I'm  just  an  aud  fule,"  said  Alan,  presently. 
"  I  thought  I  was  what  the  priest  ca's  a  stoic, 
and    I'm  just    an   aud  fule.     David,  sit  ye  doon, 
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and  feel  your  at  hame,  and  I'll  just  mek  an 
effort  to  be  mysel'.  Eh,  but  it's  sae  long  sin  I 
had  ye  for  a  son.  It  just  drives  me  wild  to 
think  o'  it." 

The    gondolier    and  his  wife  came  running  in. 

"  Quick, "  said  Alan,  "  food  and  wine ;  all  ye' ve 
got,  the  fatted  calf — the  best  of  everything;  this 
is  my  son !  " 

He  rose  up  with  a  haughty  wave  of  his  bony 
hand  as  he  made  this  declaration. 

The  Italian  servants  expressed  their  surprise 
and  delight.  Teresa  said  the  young  Signer  was 
as  tall  as  his  father.  The  gondolier  told  David 
that  his  father  was  the  kindest  man  in  the  world. 
Teresa  added  that  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  and 
proceeded  with  Atilio's  assistance  to  drag  forth 
a  table  and  begin  to  lay  the  cloth.  Father 
Lavello,  as  the  servants  withdrew,  thought  it  a 
happy  moment  to  return. 

"Eh    man,"    said    Alan,    "ye're  just    in   time 
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Let  me  introduce  ye — David,  my  son,  this  is  my 
good  friend  and  confessor  Father  Lavello,  who 
kenned  ye  when  ye  were  just  a  baby." 

For  the  moment  Alan  had  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  priest  who  had  brought  his  son  to  him. 

"  My  dear  David  Keith, "  said  the  cure,  "  I 
congratulate  you  upon  this  happy  meeting." 

*'  But  I'm  forgetting, "  said  Alan,  "  and  ye 
mun  forgie  me  for  I'm  a  leetle  beside  mysel',  it 
was  you,  dear  friend,  who  found  him,  you  who 
have  been  God's  instrument  of  kindness  in  a' 
this.  Forgie  me.  David,  I'd  niver  a  seen  ye 
again  but  for  Father  Lavello." 

"  The  good  father  came  to  me  at  the  Home, 
where  the  captain  secured  me  a  lodging,"  said 
David,    "  and  has    earned  my  eternal  gratitude. " 

"Here's  the  dinner,"  said  Alan,  as  the  ser- 
vants came  in  with  smoking  dishes.  "Father 
Lavello,  this  is  the  feast,  nae,  I  willna  say  for 
the    prodigal   son,    I'll  just   say   for   the  prodigal 
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father ;  and  I  wish  it  was  a  better  repast ;  but 
we'll  make  up  for  it  in  the  choicest  Chianti.  Come 
noo,  let's  fa'  to.  I  ken  this  lost  and  is  foond, 
God   bless   him,   is   both  ahungered  and  athirst." 

Father  Lavello  asked  a  blessing  upon  the  feast; 
and  the  three  fell  to  heartily. 

During  the  meal,  David,  responding  to  his 
father's  questions,  gave  him  some  particulars  of 
his  life,  and  his  adventure  w^ith  the  "  Alorning  Star." 
Although  he  had  spoken  of  Elmira  to  the  priest 
he  made  no  mention  of  her  over  dinner.  .  Some- 
thing made  him  pause  when  her  name  was  on  his 
tongue.  He  felt  as  if  the  declaration  of  his 
engagement  was  now  a  matter  to  be  privately 
mentioned  to  his  father.  Alan  drew  from  the 
cure  stories  of  their  past  experiences  of  New- 
foundland, and  Alan  himself  talked  of  Heart's 
Delight,  and  wondered  what  it  was  like  after  all 
those  years. 

He    was   much   interested  when  David  spoke 
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of  Miss  Mumford,  and  Alan  therefore  repeated, 
not  without  some  bitterness,  the  story  of  his 
capture,  and  Pat  Doolan's  account,  related  to 
him  long  afterwards,  of  his  rescue  of  Sally  and 
Baby  David  from  the  King's  buccaneering  law- 
powerfu'  scoundrels.  He  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork  and  listened  with  eyes  and  ears  to 
David's  account  of  Sally's  home  and  Petherick's 
office;  and  every  now  and  then  in  a  kind  of 
stage  aside  when  Father  Lavello  was  most  engaged 
with  his  meat  and  wine  he  would  say  to  his  son, 
"Bide  a  wee,  my  son,  just  bide  a  wee,  and  Til 
tell  ye  a  story  that'll  make  the  blood  dance  in 
your  young  veins.  Bide  a  wee."  David  would 
nod  knowingly  in  return,  falling  in  with  his 
father's  humour,  and  putting  his  warning  promise 
down  to  the  excitement  of  their  meeting. 

But  David  had  by  no  means  taken  the  mea- 
sure of  his  father,  Alan  Keith;  nor  had  Father 
Lavello,    his    friend    and    confessor.     In    all    his 
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dreams,  during  all  his  confessions,  not  in  any 
single  narrative  of  adventure,  nor  when  most  he 
appeared  to  be  unburdening  himself  had  the  mad 
Englishman  of  Venice  disclosed  the  secret  of 
the  buried  treasure  of  Wilderness  Creek. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  ALWAYS   TO-MORROW. " 

It  was  with  closed  doors  and  in  secret  that 
Alan  Keith  confided  to  his  son,  David,  the  mys- 
teries of  Wilderness  Creek. 

The  gondolier  Atilio  and  his  wife  Teresa  were 
abed.  Father  Lavello  had  gone  home  to  his  snug 
quarters  at  Verona,  David  had  been  allotted  a 
corner  of  his  father's  apartment.  Teresa  had  made 
up  a  snug  bed  for  him,  with  a  curtain  round  it. 
The  Turkish  custodian  was  dreaming  on  his  couch 
in  a  niche  of  his  own  private  chamber  overlooking 
the  quadrangle. 

Alan  and  David  were  keeping  themselves  warm 
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with  wine  and  tobacco.  Winter  is  of  such  short 
duration  in  Venice  that  a  fire  was  a  luxury  but 
little  known.  The  German  stove  and  the  open 
grate  are  innovations  of  the  present  day.  Furs, 
cushions,  wraps,  and  among  the  old  and  poor  the 
scaldini,  were  almost  the  only  protection  against 
the  cold.  David  and  Alan  sat  with  their  feet 
upon  a  couple  of  cushions  that  neutralised  the 
chill  of  the  marble  floor.  Wise  people  who  feared 
the  cold  were  in  bed,  or  huddled  together 
in  some  cafe  where  animal  heat,  a  few  lamps, 
and  the  absence  of  ventilation  kept  the  topers  warm. 
Handsome  even  in  decay  was  the  spacious  room 
where  David  listened  with  awe  and  w^onder  to 
such  parts  of  his  father's  story  as  Alan  thought 
well  to  narrate.  Two  or  three  sconces  on  the 
walls  with  long-wdcked  candles  flickered  upon  fres- 
coed panels  and  deepened  the  shadows  of  recesses 
and  cupboards.  There  were  no  lights  in  the  old 
bronze    chandelier    that  swung  from  the  painted 
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ceiling,  upon  the  table  were  an  oil  lamp,  a  tall 
flagon  of  wine,  pen,  ink  and  paper,  a  Dutch 
tobacco  box  of  embossed  silver,  which  the  Turk 
had  lent  his  lodger-guest,  one  or  two  Nuremberg 
goblets,  a  glass  flask  of  Chianti,  and  other  things 
in  artistic  disorder. 

Alan  sat  facing  his  son,  who  found  it  a  special 
comfort  to  smoke.  It  soothed  his  nerves  and  helped 
him  to  keep  his  countenance  and  hold  his  tongue. 
More  than  once  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  father  was  mad ;  all  through  his  intercourse 
with  him  he  was  fascinated  by  the  old  man's 
remarkable  personality. 

"  I  question  if  I  hae  been  strectly  reight  in  keep- 
in'  a'  this  back  in  confession,"  said  Alan,  "but  I 
am  nae  reightly  a  true  Catholic,  havin'  been  brought 
up  i'  the  Protestant  faith,  sae  I  mun  get  Father 
Lavello's  forgiveness  on  that  account;  he's  a 
generous  priest,  and  besides  we'll  gie  the  Church 
somethin'  to  mek  absolution  easy." 
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"  There's  no  effectual  confession  that  is  not  made 
to  our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  said  David, 
quoting  unconsciously  from  Mildred  Hope,  "  and  no 
person  between  the  sinner  and  his  God  can  help 
him  except  the  Interceder,   Christ  our  Lord." 

"  Ye've  ta'en  to  religion  then,  David  ? "  said  his 
father,  interrogatively,  w^hile  filling  his  long  quaint 
pipe  from  the  Turk's  silver  tobacco  jar. 

"I  don't  profess  much  in  that  way,"  said  David, 
*"  but  Miss  Mumford  has  a  friend  who  talks  rehgion 
to  us,  and  my  rescue  from  the  sea  has  made 
me  feel  that  her  prayers  and  God's  goodness  may 
be  the  reason  why  I  am  sitting  here  at  this  time." 

"  Aye,  lad,  you're  reight,  and  what  a  mercy  it  is ! 
We  needna  mek  a  theological  discussion  o'  that, 
David;  as  for  sects  and  denominations  and  the 
like,  your  mither  belonged  to  that  other  church, 
sae  I  took  up  wd'  it  because  she  was  mair  to  me, 
David,  than  a'  the  churches  on  airth.  And  the 
last  I  ken  o'  her  when  she  waur  happiest,  she  was 
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just  pressin'  you  to  her  breast.  It's  a  lang  time 
to  luke  forward  from  your  age  to  mine,  but  to  luke 
back,  weel  they  say  truly  when  they  say  Ufe's  just 
a  span.  Man,  it's  nae  mair  than  a  day  to  luke 
back  upon,  a  butterfly's  day,  a  bit  o'  sun,  and 
then  storm  and  stress,  old  age  and  death.  The 
sun  is  for  you,  David.  And  by  the  might  o'  bonnie 
Scotland,  ye  shall  hae  it.  Your  path  shall  be  paved 
wi'  goud  and  grouted  in  wi'  precious  stones.  It 
shall,  my  laddie,  it  shall!" 

Alan  laid  down  his  pipe  and  paced  the  room. 
The  tapestried  portiere  stirred  as  if  with  the 
action,  but  it  was  the  wind  that  had  crept  through 
crevice  and  doorway  to  moan  and  tell  of  the 
chills  without. 

"  Wad  to  Heaven/'  the  old  man  went  on,  "  ye 
might  find  some  o'  the  brood  o'  Ristack  and  Rud- 
dock and  Bentz  to  get  your  hand  on  their  throats,  to 
trample  on  them,  to  grind  them,  to  tear  them  down, 
them    and  their  household  gods  and — Nae  but  I 
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maun  forget  a'  that.  I  hae  had  my  revenge ;  the 
Lord  delivered  my  enemies  into  my  hands,  and 
I  smbte  them,  hip   and  thigh." 

The  remembrance  of  the  capture  of  the  "  Anne  of 
Dartmouth  "  ignited  long  slumbering  fires.  Alan 
laughed  a  wild  laugh  that  stirred  the  sleep  of  the 
Turk  in  his  mattressed  niche.  He  uttered  a  prayer 
to  Allah  and  went  off  again  into  dreams  and 
forgetfulness. 

"  Down  3^e  imp  of  hell !  aye,  but  I  made  ye  lick 
the  dust !  And  your  Rear  Admiral,  how  he  crackled 
and  spluttered  in  the  fire !  But  God  a'  mercy  on 
me !  I  had  repented  o'  a'  that ;  and  the  gude  priest 
had  granted  me  absolution   and  rest!" 

He  paused,  looked  round  and  saw  David 
watching  him,  fearing  he  had  gone  mad. 

"Forgive  me,  David,  my  son,  I  am  nae  myself 
once  now  and  again,  and  it's  hard  to  realise  that 
ye  can  be  here  by  my  side;  nae  dinna  think  I'm 
daft.      Eh,    but   I   hae   suffered    sae,    it    wouldna 
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be  surprisin'  if  I  were;  it's  just  wonderfu'  I'm  as 
rational  as  I  am." 

He  sat  down  by  the  stove,  took  up  his  pipe, 
and  laid  his  right  hand  upon  David's  head. 

"  It's  over,  laddie,  it  was  just  a  fit  o'  keen  remem- 
brance, it's  over,  I  find  it  hard  to  be  sure  I  am  nae 
dreamin'  a'  the  time ;  your  saintly  mither  sat  by  me 
i'  the  dungeon  as  ye  are  sitting  now  and — but 
there  she  was  just  a  spirit,  I  never  touched  her  hand 
as  I  touch  yours,  and  naebody  else  saw  her,  only 
me,  David,  only  me." 

David  took  his  father's  hand,  remarking,  "  I  am 
flesh  and  blood,  father ;  there's  no  mistake  about 
me;  but  I  can  understand  your  fancying  strange 
things ;  I  do  myself;  I  wake  in  the  night  shivering 
in  that  boat  at  sea,  with  poor  old  Matt  White, 
of  the  Welsh  Back,  signalling  imaginary  sails. 
Take  another  cup  of  wine,  father,  and  let  me  give 
you  a  light." 

David  passed  the  flagon  of  Chianti,  and  lighting 
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a  spill,  held  it  over  Alan's  pipe.  The  old  man  smiled, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  sent  the  blue  wreaths  of 
smoke  up  into  the  shadows  of  the  painted  ceiling. 

"  That's  a'  reight !  Noo,  David,  look  at  this ;  it  is 
a  bit  o'  the  map  of  North  America,  showing  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  to  Labrador:  I  tore  it 
from  a  chart  I  bought  in  the  Square  a  week  or 
twa  back." 

He  laid  upon  the  table  a  strip  of  paper,  and 
held  over  it  a  small  hand  lamp  that  might  have 
lighted  an  ancient  doge  to  read  his  missal,  so 
quaint  and  old  was  it,  and  yet  so  fitting  to  the 
bony  hand  of  Alan  Keith,  so  much  in  keeping 
was  it  with  his  glittering  eyes,  his  long  face, 
and  his  picturesque  robes. 

"The  names  are  in  Italian,  but  I  hae  marked 
the  points  in  English,  sae  that  in  case  w^e  are  not 
destined  to  complete  our  voyage  together,  ye  may 
find  your  w^ay  alone.  Here,  ye  see,  is  St.  John's 
— this,    by    the  way,  is  Halifax— from  St.  John's 
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ye  ken  running  North  here  is  the  coast  Une ;  here 
is  Heart's  DeUght. 

He  paused,  as  his  long  forefinger  rested  at  the 
point  he  had  especially  marked,  and  heaved  a 
sigh  that  almost  brought  the  tears  to  David's 
eyes. 

"At  the  back  o'  Heart's  Delight,"  went  on 
the  old  man,  reseating  himself,  and  putting  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  David  standing  by  his  side, 
"is  Heart's  Content,  or  was;  and  there,  beneath 
the  tamarack,  lie  your  sainted  mither  and  our  auld 
dog  Sampson,  who  thought  he  Avas  just  as  strong 
and  capable  as  I  was,  but  he  kenned  nought 
about  the  overwhelmin'  numbers  and  the  knife 
that  awaited  him;  I'll  show  ye  the  spot,  please 
God;  but  I  maunna  waste  time  wi'  these  things, 
the  mair  so  that  they  tear  at  my  heart  and  disable 
my  mind.  The  past  is  dead  sae  far  that  we  canna 
bring  it  back,  the  future  is  for  the  young,  it  is 
for    you,    David.     Noo  follow  my  finger;  ye  see 
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a'  this  Stretch  o'  coast;  for  miles  it  might  be  just  a 
vast  sea  wall  built  by  God  Himself,  with  sneakin' 
rocks  runnin'  out  into  the  open  that  the  deil  might 
hae  planted  to  trap  unwary  mariners.  And  sae 
ye  see  it  goes,  broken  now  and  then  by  gaps,  and 
then  risin'  again  into  lofty  capes  wi'  their  extremities 
seawards  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  great  bays, 
Conception,  Trinity,  Bonavista,  and  Notre  Dame. 
We  cross  them,  d'ye  see,  and  come  to  the  North- 
ern headland;  ye'll  mind  the  scenery  here  the 
longest  day  ye  live,  rocks  o'  every  imaginable 
shape,  jagged,  pointed,  tall,  short,  wi'  mighty 
precipices:  keep  clear  o'  them,  gie  them  a  wide 
berth.  This  point  I  hae  marked  strong  is  Cape 
Bauld,  the  northern  point  of  Quirpon,  four  degrees 
north  o'  St.  John's.  When  the  sun  has  loosened 
the  icy  cables  that  hold  them,  the  icebergs  o' 
the  frozen  north  come  sailing  down  here  through 
the  Straits  o'  Belle  Isle.  That's  Belle  Isle,  d'ye 
mark,    barren,   desolate,  the  caud  air  filled,  they 
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say,  wi'  cries  o'  demons  and  fiends,  wi'  deevils 
rampant  and  the  like ;  but  that's  an  auld  wife's 
tale;  there  are  nae  demons  sae  wicked  and  hel- 
lish as  man ;  I  hae  stood  on  the  wild  shores  o* 
Belle  Isle  i'  the  neight,  and  heard  nought  but  the 
wind  and  the  breakers,  wi'  once  and  again  the 
cries    o'    neight    birds    and  wild  animals.     Ssh!" 

The  pioneer  of  Labrador  looked  round  the  room 
and  laid  a  hand  upon  David's  shoulder. 

"  Ssh !  Ye  see  the  point  here,  larboard  o'  the 
Isle!  Ye  do!  Weel,  that's  Nasquappe  Point;  you 
see  the  spots  and  scratches  runnin'  frae  it  seawards. 
Weel,  that  is  the  course  to  Wilderness  Creek — 
the  impossible  course  to  all  but  ye  and  me,  David. 
Ye  see  the  promontory  that  rises  to  the  east  of 
Nasquappe,  that's  Demon's  Rock,  the  guardian 
o'  our  secret  harbour." 

He  took  from  a  deep  pocket  beneath  his  girdle 
another  scrap  of  paper  which  he  opened  and  laid 
before  his  son. 
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"  This  is  a  sailing  chart,  it  shows  you  the  course 
from  deep  water  of  Nasquappe,  into  the  creek, 
every  bit  o'  rock,  every  bit  channel  marked  to  a 
dead  certainty,  no  sailin'  master  could  gae  wrang 
wi'  it,  and  an  ordinary  sailor  could  work  a  fishin' 
smack  into  the  inner  harbour  wi'out  sae  much  as 
a  foul  o'  the  slightest  consequence.  Noo,  David, 
tek  these  papers,  and  just  one  ither." 

He  folded  the  papers  and  gave  them  to  his  son. 

"  The  ither  one  is  hardly  necessary,  but  land- 
marks are  landmarks,  and  it's  weel  to  be  safe; 
this  other  bit  shows  you  a  spot  between  the  out- 
let of  Demon's  Cave  and  a  clearin' ;  not  a  clearin' 
by  the  hand  o'  man,  but  a  clearin'  o'  God's  own 
Avi'  flowers  and  fruits  i'  the  summer,  and  when  we 
find  it  I  mek  nae  doubt  ther'll  be  the  remains  o' 
a  habitation.  Ye  see  on  this  paper  I  hae  marked 
distances  frae  landmark  to  landmark,  rock  to 
rock,  tree  to  tree,  just  as  in  the  ithers  I  hae  set 
down    the    latitude    and    longitude    to   the  finest 
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point,  and  proper  tokens  of  distance  in  the  matter 
o'  the  sailing  course,  heights  o'  rocks,  and  some- 
thing in  the  matter  o'  depths  o'  water  and  so  on. 
And  now  ye  are  thinkin'  what  a'  this  is  to  lead 
to.  On  the  eastern  shore  o'  the  inner  harbour  o' 
Wilderness  Creek  at  the  foot  o'  Demon's  Rock, 
there  are  several  graves,  marked  wi'  memorials 
o'  such  Christian  burial  as  could  be  vouchsafed 
at  the  time.  Wilderness  Creek  was  my  anchor- 
age when  I  was  feightin'  the  enemy,  when  I  had 
joined  our  brithers  of  America  against  their 
persecutors  and  mine — aye,  and  yours,  David; 
persecutors  who  were  the  death  o'  your  mither, 
persecutors  who  trod  out  the  life  o'  hearths  and 
hames  that  should  hae  been  sacred  to  a'  that  men 
houd  dear!  But  I  must  nae  dwell  on  that.  In 
the  midst  o'  the  graves  I  tell  ye  of,  there  are 
three  cairns.  They  cover  three  casks  o'  goud, 
precious  stones,  silks,  textiles,  and  ither  treasures, 
and   there  is  one  ither,  making  four,  that  covers 
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a  more  miscellaneous  store,  spices,  perfumes,  God 
knows  what.  And  at  a  point  marked  on  the  third 
bit  o'  paper,  on  the  heights  above,  at  the  north 
of  a  jutting-  rock,  a  mighty  boulder,  near  a  clump 
o'  firs,  ye'll  find  two  bags  o'  guineas,  some  scrip, 
a  bundle  o'  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  sundry 
like  securities,  all  properly  testified,  moneys  o' 
your  grandfather's  and  mine,  and  this  ye  will  keep 
exclusively  for  a  memorial  to  your  mither  on  the 
spot  where  she  is  buried,  and  the  rest  ye'll  invest 
for  your  wife  and  bairns,  if  ever  ye  should  be 
blessed  i'  that  way.  I  hae  a  kind  o'  sentiment 
about  this  money;  as  for  the  casks  among  the 
graves  at  the  foot  o'  Demon's  Rock,  I  hae  only 
one  condition;  gie  Heart's  Delight  a  school  or 
church  in  honour  o'  Father  Lavello;  the  rest, 
spend  it  as  ye  will ;  be  happy,  rack  the  name  of 
Keith  famous ;  let  it  be  known  honourably  at 
Heart's  Delight,  mek  it  feared  at  St.  John's,  be 
happy,    and  I  will  nae  burden  ye  wi'  a  w^ord  or 
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thoucht  o'  vengeance;  indeed,  I  hae  no  advice  to 
offer  ye,  no  counsel;  I  canna  offer  ye  my  ain 
life  as  an  example;  mair  humility;  and  less  pride, 
nae  thouchts  o'  vengeance  would  be  Lavello's 
wish,  and  he  is  a  good,  honest,  truly  religious 
man,  practises  his  preachin',  and — " 

Here  Alan  paused,  and  fell  gently  back  in  his 
chair,  the  pipe  which  he  had  held  in  his  right  hand 
dropped  from  his  fingers. 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?  "   David  exclaimed. 

Alan  smiled  but  did  not  speak. 

David  took  his  hand  and  chafed  it.  Alan's 
lips  moved.  David  looked  into  the  cupboard  where 
the  old  man  kept  his  wine  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  brandy.  He  found  a  flask  of  spirits,  and 
poured  a  little  into  a  glass  which  he  tasted;  it 
was  a  liqueur.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  press 
the  glass  to  his  father's  lips  the  old  man 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  moved  his  hands. 
"  Don't     be     afeared, "     he    whispered,     "  I    was 
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overwrought,    I    am    nae   sae    young  as  I  was." 

"  Thank  God  you  are  better,"  said  David,  "  let  me 
lead  you  to  bed,  it  must  be  morning." 

"  Aye,  it  is, "  said  Alan,  still  very  softly,  "  its 
five  o'  the  clock.  Ye'll  find  the  brandy  in  a 
square  bottle  that  looks  like  Geneva,  it's  down  by 
the  right  on  the  floor." 

David  started  for  the  square  black  bottle  and 
found  it.  Alan  had  risen  to  his  feet  steadying 
himself  by  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"I'm  an  auld  man,  David,"  he  said,  still  weakly 
and  in  measured  terms,  "  but  I  hae  toud  ye  a' 
that's  necessary,  and  to-morrow  we'll  lay  our 
plans. " 

He  took  from  David's  hand  a  glass  of  cognac, 
drained  it,  sighed,  and  smiling  moved  from  the 
chair. 

"  I'm  a'  reight,  David,  just  a  bit  weak,  I  tek 
it  as  a  warning  my  mission's  aboot  at  an  end, 
God  has  been  ower  gude  to  me  to  bring  ye  here 
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towards  the  clase ;  aye,  laddie,  I'll  gang  to  bed ; 
to-morrow  we'll  tek  counsel  aboot  the  sailin';  to- 
morrow !  D'ye  nae  ken  i'  this  wee  bit  life,  David 
that  it's  a'w^ays  to-morrow,  the  gude  we  hope 
for,  the  blessings  we  pray  for — always  to-morrow!  " 


THE   END   OF   VOL   II. 
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